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Up With Prices of Dairy Products 


If producers will only.co-operate with the natural forces of supply and demand, prices of dairy 
products this winter will be 10 to 15 per cent more than last winter. 
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WHAT IT CONTAINS 


I. Colored Plates. 1. Official flags of 
the United States. 2, 3. Great seals of 
the United States and territories. 4. 
Arms of various nations. 5. Flags and 
arms of Great Britain and her colonies. 
6, 7. Flags of various nations, flags of the 
international code of signals, pilot flags of 
various nations. 8. Club flags of United 
States yachts. II. Portrait of Noah Web- 
ster. III. Preface. By Noah Porter, D. 
D., LL. D., editor in chief. IV.!)Memoir of 
Noah Webster. V. Prefaces to various 
editions of Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary. VI. List of authors quoted as au- 
thority for, or inillustration of, the forms 
and uses of words given in this dictionary. 
VII. A Briet History of the English lan- 
guage. By James Hadley, LL. D., profes- 
sor of the Greek language and literature 
in Yale college, revised by 
George Lyman Kittredge, 
A.B., Harvard university. 
VIII. Indo-Germanic 
Roots in English. By Au- 
gust Fick, Ph. D, professor 
at the University of Bres- 
lau, Prussia. Ix, Ex. 
planatory Notes on the 
Revised Etymologies. X. 
A Guide to Pronuncia- 
tion. XI. Orthography— 
Rules for spelling. 





Webster’s 
International Dictionary 
“The Authentic, Unabridged, 


Revised and Enlarged Edi- to English. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 








DICTIONARY 


«The Authentic, Unabridged, Revised and Enlarged Edition” 


XX. 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY in the courts, among national and state 
officials, all school:books are based upon it, public education is entirely 
based upon Webster, states have officially adopted it, newspapers follow it, 
nearly all educators and other authorities warmly approve it, foreign gov- 
ernments formally recognize it as the standard. 


It is unnecessary to add that Webster’s International Dictionary has wider acceptance and is more generally adopted in actual use as a 
standard authority than any other lexicon in the world. 




































XX. Quotations, words, phrases, proverbs, and colloquial expressions, from the Greek, the Latin, and mod- 
ern foreign languages, freyuently occurring in English books, in 


tion.” classified selection of pictorial illustrations. 





eriodicals, and in conversation, rendered in- 
Abbreviations and contractions, arbitrary signs used in writing and printing. XXIL A 


ited Pie = 
XIl. COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


XIII. The Metric System of weights 
and measures. XIV. Explanatory and 
pronouncing dictionary of the names of 
noted fictitious persons and’ places, in- 
cluding familiar pseudonyms, surnames 
bestowed upon eminent men,ete. XV. 
A pronouncing gazetteer or Geographical 
dictionary of the world, containing over 
25,000 titles, briefly describing the coun- 
tries, cities, towns, and natural features 
of every part of the globe, compiled from 
the most recent and authentic sources. 
XVI. A pronouncing biographical dic- 
tionary, containing 10,000 names of note- 
worthy persons, with their nationality, 
their station, their profession or occupa- 
tion, and the dates of their 
birth and death. _ XVII. 
Pronouncing vocabulary 
of Scripture propernames. 
XVIII. Pronouncing vo- 
cabulary of Greek and 
Latin proper names. XIX, 
A pronouncing vocabu- 
lary of common English 
Christian names, with 
their derivation, signifi- 
cation, and diminutives, 
or nicknames, and their 
equivalents in several 
other languages. 
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die states. 


If you have any difficulty in getting ten people to take American Agriculturist, get five or more, or even three if you can do no bet- 


RAT OT 


Webster’s International Dictionary is a superb royal quarto. 
13 inches in size when closed. 
pages, 2126. Illustrations, 4000 in number. 
dexed—Thumb-insert, leather index, and marginal index. 
make 75 ordinary volumes that usually sel for $1.00 apiece or more. Complete in one magnificent volume. 


This Great Work a. Absolutely FREE 


TO ANY ONE WHO REMITS US TEN DOLLARS FOR TEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, EACH FOR ONE YEAR. 
It should be easy for any one to get ten new names for American Agriculturist, the leading agricultural and family weekly of the mid- 


ter, and remit the balance in cash, so as to make up the $10 required. Thus 


pays for 10 new subscribers to American Agriculturist, costing $10.00 
: IQ and also includes one WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DIC- 


TIONARY. as above, price 


You get for $10.00 what costs 


people, should embrace this rare chance. 


It measures within a fraction of 10 by 
It is 4 1-2 inches thick. Weight, fifteen (15) pounds. Number of 
Many colored plates. Binding, full sheep, “so strong, it never wears out.” In- 
Contains eight times as much matter as the Bible, being sufficient to 
















10.75 





$20.75 


By getting up a club, you get this magnificent work (as above) without having to pay a cent. Take this copy of American Agri- 
culturist and begin your canvass at once. Every school committee, school teacher, minister, lawyer, etc., as well as farmers and other 
| Its like will never occur again. Act quickly before it is too late. Don’t.stop to write, but 
begin work at once. Full particulars, sample copies of American. Agriculturist, etc., sent free upon request to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. * 


SHIPMENTS of the book will be in every case direct from regular stock of G. & C. Merriam Co,, Springfield, Mass., sole owners and 
publishers of Webster’s International Dictionary. The book will be carefully packed and sent by express.at receiver’s expense, charges light 
by special arrangement with express company for handling large numbers. 




































Volume 66 
Cranberry Culture on Cape Cod-+l 





BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDUSTRY~DEVELOP- 
MENT AND NAMING OF VARIETIES—COMPARI- 
SONS AFFORDED FOR NEW JERSEY GROWERS. 


FRANK P, ELLIS. 


ay HE history’ of the 

4 progress and 
growth of the 
cranberry indus- 
try on Cape Cod 
extends over a 
period of about 35 
years. In the 
early days the 
crop was a ques- 
tion of bushels. 
Now it is a mat- 
ter of thousands 
of barrels. In the 
years before the 
war, in a large 
number of places 
extending all over 
Barnstable and 
Plymouth Cos, 
there grew wild in 
the swamps, the 
original cran- 
berry vines. From 
these, here and there a farmer picked a 
bushel or two for his own family use, never 
thinking that they had any market value. 
Finally their use began to spread among 
the villagers and a limited local demand 
was created. This began to grow, until the 
wild patches did not produce enough to sup- 
ply the demand. 

Then cultivation began. Among the first 








American Agriculturis 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”"— Washington. 
For Week Ending October 6, 1900 


to cultivate cranberries were the Howes of 
Denmmis, George B. Nye of Sandwich and 
the Crowell Bros of Sagamore. This first 
start in the growing of cultivated cranber- 
ries was of necessity a leap in the dark. 
No one had any information whatever on 
the subject. All that was known was that 
the wild vines grew in marshy places. It 
was about this time that the fishing indus- 
try began to decline in the lower Cape towns 
and men began to look about for other 
avenues of profitable investment. The few 
cranberries grown had, from the very first 
shipments, met with a ready sale and the 
supply was wholly inadequate to the de- 
mand. Prices went galloping up until, as 
we have been told by the late George B. 
Nye of Sandwich, “I marketed my entire 
crop one year for $24 per bbl, and could 
have sold twice as many more at the same 
price.” In these early years bogs were 
built at great expense. 

The original bogs all over the cape were 
very crude affairs; all sorts of experiments 
were tried, many of which were expensive 
and resulted in failures. The successes 
were as much a matter of luck as anything 
else. In some cases the turf was taken off 
the peat bogs and carried ashore at great 
expense down to the sour peat, ang the 
vines set out in the peat. It was soon 
found that this resulted in an enormous 
growth of vines and little or no fruit. How 
to get over this condition was a problem 
which was finally solved by covering the 
peat with a coating of sand. 

The vines used in setting out bogs were 
wild and grew naturally around the bor- 
ders of swamps. These vines produced ber- 
ries which were of every known size and 
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shape, early and late varieties mixed to- 
gether. After a few years it was found 
desirable for more than one reason to grow 
pure stock. It was brought about in this 
way. In the fall of the year a certain berry 
which was attractive either on account o€ 
its size, shape or maturing qualities was 
selected. The vine was marked in some 
way so that no mistake could be made in 
its identity. The following spring it was 
cut out and reset on a plot of ground by 
itself. This vine was then highly fertilized 
and forced to wood as much as possible. In 
a few years enough growth was obtained 
to plant small bogs. In this way all the 
cultivated varieties of vines have been ob- 
tained. The berries resulting from these 
selections have usually been named from 
the man on whose bog they have been 
grown. The Howes variety, for example, 
was originally produced on the bog of J. P. 
Howes of Dennis, the Chipman grown 
from vines selected on the bog of George 
B. Nye by William C. Chipman of Spring 
Hill; also the McFarlin, the Matthews, the 
Smalley, etc. The Bugle and Early Black 
are two notable exceptions to this rule, one 
receiving its name from its shape, the 
other from its color and early maturity. 


Selecting and Preserving Seed Corn. 


J. H. BOWERMAN, NEW YORK. 


The selection of corn for seed should be 
made when the growth of stalks, size of ear 
and earliness can best be noted. This is 
usually. at husking time, when the corn is 
husked by hand. If husked by machinery, 
pass through the field before cutting and 

[To Page 325.] 











A 20th Century Proposition 


An opportunity that will never occur again in the lifetime of any person now living 
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Covering the Silo. 


*THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA, 


316 





Various methods have been adopted of 
covering the silo to preserve the silage on 
and near the surface. These include cover- 
ing with old hay or straw in the cut or 
uncut form to the depth of from one to 
several feet, covering with some kind of 
cloth through which the air does not easily 
penetrate, and then placing over this a 
layer of hay or straw; covering with boards 
generally laid over a covering of straw and 
then weighting the boards with some heavy 
substance as stone or barrels filled with 
earth; sowing some kind of grain over the 
surface of the sflage and then pouring or 
sprinkling water over it copiously so as to 
cover the mass with a dense growth of 
grain and grain roots. 

Hay or straw furnishes a cheap cov- 
ering so far as the material is concerned. 
Old hay fine in character, such as is found 
in fence corners where bluegrass has pos- 
session, makes a better covering than hay 
coarse in character, or than straw, since 
it lies more densely upon the silage. When 
either of the two last named substances is 
used it ought to be run through a cutting 
box. The tramping of the covering should 
also be given careful attention. And if a 
few buckets of water are at the same time 
thrown over the mass, it will help to ex- 
clude the air more perfectly. 

Covering with cloth will probably pre- 
serve more silage than the first method, 
but the covering thus provided is more 
costly. Whether the advantage will repay 
the additional outlay has not yet been 
proved. 

Covering with boards, thought at one time 
to be absolutely essential has been almost 
entirely discarded, not because of its want 
of efficacy so much as because of the labor 





*From advance sheets of Prof Thomas 
Shaw’s book on Soiling Crops and the Silo. 
Published by Orange Judd Co, 
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U. §, Department of 


‘ WEATHER BUREAU. 


“Willie lL. Moore, 
Chief. 


involved. The benefits derived from it are 
greater when some covering is put on as 
described above, before the planks are laid 
over the food and weighted with stone or 
indeed any other heavy substance. The ad- 
vantage from thus weighting the silage 
will be lessened by giving much tramping 
to the food as the filling of the silo nears 
completion. No doubt there will be less 
waste of silage when food in the silo is thus 
covered and weighted. The saving thus 
effected in the silage will be more than is 
generally supposed, because of the salutary 
influence which the weighting exerts on the 
silage for some distance from the surface, 
even though it may not have lost its color. 
But the practice is not in favor because 
of the cost involved. 

The plan of covering silage by strewing 
grain, as oats for instance, over the top of 
the same, and then pouring water more or 
less copiously over the mass, is a good one. 
The heat engendered in the silo starts at 
once a rank growth in the grain. The 
growth of top and root become so dense 
as to go far toward excluding the air, And 
when the living mass falls down and decays, 
the influence exerted, for some time at least, 
is practically the same, hence there is usu- 
ally but little loss in the silage. This plan 
has the merit of cheapness, of economy in 
labor required and of efficacy in a marked 
degree. 





Plowing in the Fall. 


E, L, VINCENT, NEW YORK. 


I have been somewhat wedded to fall 
plowing. If we had our plowing all done 
in the fall we might be ready to take ad- 
vantage of the drying days which so often 
come in early April to get our oats in, 
When other conditions favor such a plan 
it is a most desirable practice. The nature 
of the soil must be taken into considera- 
tion in answering the question whether or 
not we shall plow in the fall. I have two 
pieces of land in my farm of quite differ- 
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AUTUMN FARM PROBLEMS 





ent nature. The home farm is mostly a 
clay loam underlaid with gravel and larger 
stone. This land dries out quickly after 
a heavy rain and the melted snow of win- 
ter soon passes away, leaving the land in a 
condition to work much earlier in the 
spring than most farms of the neighbor- 
hood. The other piece is on higher ground. 
The soil is a clay loam, but not having the 
substratum of gravel holds moisture long- 
er. Naturally this piece sustains drouth 
better than the other. The home farm. I 
can safely plow in the fall of the year, 
knowing that in spring I can get upon it 
early and put in my crops, but if I plow 
the other farm in the fall, I must wait a 
long time for it to dry. 

Last spring I tried two adjoining plots on 
this farm. One piece I plowed in the fall, 
intending to sow it to oats and seed it down. 
When ready to sow it there were spots 
which were still wet and heavy, so that I 
was compelled to wait until quite late in 
the season. The adjoining plot was also 
plowed in the fall, but instead of waiting 
for it to dry off, as soon as it would do, I 
set the plow to going and turned it over 
again. It dried out quickly,-so that I could 
sow it. In 24 hours the warm sun had 
made the furrows gray and ready to yield 
to the harrow. No piece of land which I 
put to oats this year was in better con- 
dition. And the oats came on wonderfully 
well, showing in that respect a decided con- 
trast to the other plot which was plowed 
in the fall. My own experience has been 
corroborated by that of some of my neigh- 
bors. It was universally remarked that 
land plowed last fall was very slow about 
drying off. Those who waited until spring 
and then fitted their land were able to get 
their crops in ahead. 

Sanne 

Study the farm in all its phases. There 
is some general information applicable in 
all cases, but there are also special features 
in every case. Learn to know them.—[F. 
M. Beverly, Dickinson Co, Va. 
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See explanatory article on Page 324, which outlines the serious deficiencies in many important sections. 





Winter Success with Layers. 


H, 8. LEACH, MASSACHUSETTS. 





{Taken from second prize article in our re- 
cent poultry plan and description contest.] 
I raise annually about 300 fowls, hatch- 
ing them all under hens, but raising the 
The hatching is 
April, 


larger part in brooders. 


done during March and the larger 








CHEAP WINTER HOUSES. 


breeds being hatched first and the Leg- 
horns, R I Reds, etc, the middle and last 
of April. The rose comb RI Reds have 
been the favorite breed with us for the 
last two years. Early hatched pullets are 
winter layers. 

The winter quarters consist of single 
pitch roof, rough boarded, paper covered 
houses, as in _ illustration. Twenty-five 
fowls are allowed a building 7x12, or 16 ft, 
according to the breed. These houses are 7 
ft high in front and 4 ft in rear. After 
being placed in their winter houses the 
fowls are fed but twice a day, except that 
during cold weather they are given green 
food at noon, consisting of cabbage, beets 
or mangolds. 

The morning feed consists of a warm 
(not hot) mash of wheat bran, corn meal, 
cut clover and beef scraps, with some small 
grain thrown in the litter. The evening 
meal is wheat or cracked corn, scatteréd 
in deep litter. The houses are whitewashed 
three times a year and fumigated once with 
oil of vitriol, chloride of lime and splphur. 
The chicken houses are whitewashed every 
week and the chicks dusted with insect 
powder several times during the summer 
and the adult fowl twice a year. We use 
a common washboiler to dust them in and 
find it a very useful article. All surplus 
eggs are sold to private customers at full 
retail prices. We succeed in raising from 80 
to 98 per cent of the chicks hatched and 
never had a case of roup or cholera - and 
are never troubled by the fowls or chicks 
becoming lousy. 


Gapes in Young Chicks. 








This disease seldom appears on light, 
sandy soil. The cause of it {fs a smali 
worm that lodges in the throat. Half-grown 
chicks usually get over it, but youngsters 
a month or so old are generally attacked 
and the fatality among them is great. The 
Kentucky experiment station in investigat- 
ing the disease took two broods of chicks 
and divided them. One brood was cooped 


out of doors on the ground and every 
chick died of the gapes in less than a 
month. The other brood was put on a 


board floor and kept there, and none of 
them contracted the disease. Prof H. Gar- 
man says that the same result would be 
obtained by simply elevating an earthen 
floor above the surrounding level so that it 
would not retain moisture. 

In case the disease should be introduced 
by chicks which had contracted it else- 
where, the proper treatment would be «to 
isolate affected individuals as soon as dis- 
covered and medicate the drinking water of 
the rest. The only remedial treatment in 
their case is rubbing the neck from time 
to time with lard or vaseline thoroughly 
mixed with a little turpentine, three parts 
of lard or vaseline to one part of turpen- 
tine. This treatment should begin before 
the disease makes its appearance. Prof 
Garman gives the remedy of Mengin, a 





THE POULTRY YARD 


French naturalist, who asserts that the use 
of pounded garlic with the usual food has 
been made to completely eradicate the dis- 
ease among pheasants in Europe. 





Marketing Eggs and Poultry—My prac- 
tice is to dry pick aH the poultry and candle 
all the eggs no matter how fresh they are. 
I have seen fresh-laid eggs with clots of 
blood in them. When candled, such eggs 
can easily be seen. If you candle your eggs 
you can safely offer $1 each for every bad 
egg that will be found in one week after, 
providing they are fresh laid when you 
candle them.—[G. A. McFetridge, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


A Great Layer—A Buff Leghorn hen, 
owned by J. W. Van Duesen of Otsego 
Co, N Y, began laying Oct 5, 1899, and up 
to Aug 23, 1900, had laid one egg each day, 
a total of 323 eggs. 


Young Hens for Eggs—After the hens 
can be spared they should be sold and the 
house filled with young stock, as it won’t 
pay to keep them as layers longer than two 
years. 





Turkeys in Poultry House—Mrs H. S. 
McM., S D: Turkeys and chickens will 
agree in the same house and the turkeys 
may be kept there in the winter. 


Early Broilers—To obtain the best prices 
for broilers, the hatching must be done 
from Oct 1 to Feb 1, and the broilers all in 
market by July 1. 


Successful Poultry Keepers Are Born 
and not made. While it is generally true 
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that any old woman can make hens pay, 
this means a small flock of 25 to 100. A flock 
of 1000 or more is a different thing. Many 
who try large ventures fail and lose money, 
while others with less capital and in poorer 
locations make money and plenty of it. 





When to Sow Wheat—The time for seed- 
ing fall wheat depends on so many circum- 
stances that no definite rule can be given. 
If the land-has been plowed early and no 
insects are present, good results can be 
obtained by seeding in early Sept; if, how- 
ever, there is danger from the Hessian fly 
or from grasshoppers, or there is promise 
of a late, moist autumn producing rank 
growth, it is best to delay seeding until 
the first two weeks in Oct. If the plants 
grow vigorously, they will become well es- 
tablished and a good crop will result from 
late seeding. Any time, then, from the 10th 
of Sept to the 10th of Oct will answer, the 
exact date being dependent upon the above 
conditions. 


A Low Wagon is of great importance 
in filling a silo. The green corn can then 
be easily loaded and unloaded. In no case 
should a large amount of work be at- 
tempted with an ordinary high wheeled 
wagon. 


Five Acres of Sorghum will produce 
more feed than 40 acres of bluegrass.—[E. 
E, Chester, Illinois. 


I have taken American Agriculturist for 
over a year and find it valuable. The pros- 
pects of future crops alone are worth many 
times the cost of the paper, also a chance 
for a share in that a contest.—[H. W. 
Bull, Orange Co, N Y. 
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Feeding Value of Distillery Waste. 


In the manufacture of white vinegar for 
making pickles, a low-proof alcohol is pre- 
pared from grain in a manner similar to 
that in a whisky distillery. The residue 
of the still, called slop, is precisely like 
that of the whisky still. It contains only 
56 Ibs of residue from the mixed grain in 
40 gals of water and is pretty thin feed. Ex- 
perimenters have recently succeeded in de- 
veloping a method by which most of the 
water is @rawn away without material loss 
of nutritive substances. The residue is 
pressed dry and used for feeding for milk 
and beef. 

An analysis of this waste by the Pa exper 
sta shows that it contains 76.3 per cent 
moisture and 23.7 per cent of air-dry mat- 
ter. The latter shows 23.44 per cent of pro- 
tein, 17.69 per cent of crude fiber, 42.95 per 
cent of nitrogen-free extract and 10.25 per 
cent of fat. There is more fat and fiber 
in it than in brewers’ grains, otherwise it 
is similar, 

Adthough quite similar In analyses to 
brewers’ grains, this distillery waste is 
quite different. It contains no sugar or 
starch and is not subject to any second 
alcoholic fermentation, so that while quite 
moist, it will not sour rapidly and holds its 
fitness for feeding for along time. The nu- 
tritive value of the protein is equal, pound 
for pound, to that in the original grain, but 
the nutritive value of the nitrogen-free ex- 
tract is not as great, as little starch is left, 
The extract is chiefly composed of cellu- 
lose and other substances more nearly re- 
lated to wood than to starch. In the orig- 
inal grain the starch is the chief valuable 
constituent of the nitrogen-free extract. The 
air-dry waste contains only 32c worth of 
phosphoric acid and potash per ton, but it 
has 3.75 per cent of nitrogen, which at 12c 
per Ib would be worth $9 per ton. 


Too Much Salt Is Used 


By many butter-makers. The whole ten- 
dency among consumers is toward fresher 
butter. In England and on the continent 
butter made in those countries is served 
particularly fresh and white. In the best 
restaurants and hotels in the larger cities 
of this country the butter contains very lit- 
tle salt. A great number of Americans who 
go abroad, or who patronize city hotels 
and restaurants in this country, are ac- 
quiring the taste for fresh butter. The 
fancy dairies that command extravagant 
prices put out a product that is almost 
fresh. Creameries that are catering to the 
highest class grocers and the best family 
trade, now use only half as much salt as 
they did five or ten years ago. 

This point is worthy of more general con- 
sideration by dairymen and creamery men 
everywhere. The quality of salt is also 
important, but the leading brands are now 
quite above reproach in this respect. Of 
course the salt manufacturer favors the 
largest possible use of salt, but the dairy- 
man’s chief object should be quality rather 
than quantity in salt. The large export 
trade in butter, particularly in England and 
the continent will never be built up until 
the peculiarities of that market regarding 
a reduced quantity of salt in butter are 
catered to. 














Marking Sale ‘Hogs. 





Ear marks or tags are of very little value 
in marking hogs for public sales, as they 
cannot be readily seen. Paint is objection- 
able for many reasons. The best plan is to 
stamp the numbers with a stencil, using 
white lead for this purpose. A set of 10 
numbers may be made in this way: From 
a half-inch board cut 10 blocks 3x4 in in 
size and from broom handles cut 10 pieces 
4in longer. Nail a block to the end of each 
handle. The figures are cut from the leg 
of a felt-lined rubber boot, so that they 
will measure a little less than 3 in wide 
and 4 in high and so that the face of the 
letter will be % in wide. Tack these on 
each block of wood with the felt side out, 





LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


using plenty of smal] tacks 3 or 4 oz in 
size. 

Spread the pure white lead on a smooth 
board or pane of glass and wet it with a 
very little japan and turpentine, using no 
oil of any kind. Apply your stamp to this 
and if of the right consistency mark the 
hogs on the left side, beginning just back 
of the shoulders, with the figure running 
across the backbone and pointing toward 
the right side. Press the stamp firmly, in- 
clining it until the impression is made 
plain the whole length of the figure. A 
mark of this kind and in this place is one 
that will last for months and neither the 
hog himself nor other hogs can rub it off. 





Relieving Choked Animals. 





Many windfall apples are now being fed 
to horses and cattle and in spite of all the 
care that can be given, animals occasional- 
ly get choked. In the cases of 
horses, our veterinarian, Dr D. Mc- 
Intosh says to first put on a_ twitch. 
Open the animal’s mouth and put in a ball- 
ing iron. An iron saddle stirrup will an- 
swer if nothing else is at hand. Pass the 
hand through this and down into thethroat, 
Remove the offending obstacle if possible. 
In some cases a little oil will lubricate the 
gullet and then by pressing up on the out- 
side of the throat, the animal will occasion- 
ally cough out the obstruction, or by press- 
ing down it may be swallowed, If this is 








Fall and Winter Care of Colts. 


L. O F.. MINNESOTA, 


After weaning, young colts should be 
given gpecial care during the first winter. 
If they are neglected it will be very difficult 
to make up for this afterward even with 
the best of care. Put the colts in a box 
stall. Two or more can be kept together 
loose in one stall if it is large enough to 
give them a chance to walk around a little. 
In the winter especially the box stall should 
be as well lighted as possible, for the colts 
will not thrive in a dark place. Never*con- 
fine them to a stall tied up for any length 
of time, as it will v.eaken their joints. 
Their feet may be deformed if they do not 
get the necessary amount of exercise while 
young and growing. 

Feed colts liberally, give all the good 
hay they will eat up clean. Water at least 
twice a day, or better three times. The 
grain feed should consist principally of 
oats, which should be fed three times a 
day. Let the morning feed consist of equal 
parts of oats and bran made into a mash 
by scalding with hot water, and let it stand 
until lukewarm before giving to the colts. 





. REAR VIEW OF PERFECT COW STABLE 


not successful, use a probang. This is a 
spiral wire covered with leather. It bends 
with the neck and by gently pushing, the 
apple or potato may be forced down into 
the stomach without injury. But much 
force cannot be used or the gullet will be 
ruptured. If cattle are choking, use the 
same means of relieving them as for horses. 

If the obstruction cannot be removed by 
the treatment described above, cut down 
upon the gullet with a knife, making an 
incision and removing the offending ob- 
ject. Clean the wound and bring the edges 
of the gullet firmly together with a silk 
thread or catgut. Let the ends hang out of 
the wound, then bring the edges of the skin 
together, put. a bandage, around the neck 
and keep it wet with cold water for 24 
hours. It will usually heal. Give the ani- 
mal soft food until the union is perfect. If 
a probang is not at hand, take a piece of 
rope about three-fourths of an inch in di- 
ameter, fray out the ends and turn back 
and tie with a piece of string. This forms 
a soft knob; grease well, and this will sup- 
ply the place of the probang fairly well. 
If by any means the gullet is ruptured, cut 
down upon it from the outside, pare off 
the edges of the wound and bring them 
together as described above. Keep down 
the inflammation by using cold. water 
bandages and give the animal soft food un- 
til healing takes place. 





Red Clover Hay contains on an average 
four times as much protein as corn stover. 





If 2 Ibs of carrots or mangels can be 
sliced very thin so there will be no danger 
of choking, and given to each colt daily, it 
will aid digestion and keep the bowels in 
good order by preventing constipation. If 
colts refuse to eat roots at first, mix with 
a little ground feed. A spoonful of sugar 
will prove irresistible if sprinkled over the 
roots. 

When the weather is good and not very 
cold, the colts should be let out into a yard 
one or two hours daily for exercise. In cold 
weather keep them in. Groom daily 
whether they look clean or not, but handle 
gently so they do not get scared. Break 
to use of halter and take up feet once in a 
while so they will become accustomed to 
handling. 





Breeding Thoroughbreds—All is not sun- 
shine or profit in breeding thoroughbreds or 
any other class of horses. In a single year 
the get of imported Albert won $97,061. Con- 
trast this with the work of some jther 
stallions and the disappointment of the 
breeder is easily seen. For instance, Bond- 
holder is credited with only $7, Blue Rain 
with $15 and Bouneer with $30. Fortunate- 
ly breeders of thoroughbreds are men of 
hopeful disposition and perseverance, and 
if unable to make a success with one stal- 
lion, they try another. 


Mixed Grains for feeding hogs are usu- 
ally more ecanomical than grains fed by 
themselves. 











The Perfect Cow Stall. 


GEORGE E, SCOTT, OHIO. 





There is nothing about the dairy barn 
that requires so much care and ingenuity 
as the construction of cow stalls. Contein- 
plating the wisdom of arn invention that 
would give not only perfect comfort to 
dairy animals, but insure perfect cleamli- 
ness, I constructed one that has proved to 
be a grand success, after a test of seven 
years. Since my stall appeared thousands 
of dairymen have placed them in their dairy 
barns and where constructed according to 
the plans shown in the illustrations have 
always given perfect satisfaction. 

The construction is simple and the plans 
easily followed. If a carpenter is employed 
see that he makes no changes, as any de- 
viation will result in ruining the whole 
plan. The platform is made of inch oak 
doubled, with broken joints and a 2-inch 
fall at ditch. This platform may be made 
of cement instead of plank or boards, The 
ditch should be made watertight. I have 
found that where a considerable quantity 
of absorbents are used a ditch 16 in wide, 
9 in deep at platform and 7 in at walk 
has given us the greatest satisfaction. 

We find that a platform 6 ft 6 in from 
ditch to the piece across the front of the 
stall is just right for a cow weighing 1000 
Ibs. For shorter cows decrease the length. 
the idea being to fence the cow back to 
the ditch so that all her voidings will fall 
into the latter, which insures a clean ani- 
mal. For the mangers I use two 3x3 stud- 
ding and lay them full length of stalls, so 
that the feed trough will be 18 in wide and 
4 in above platform after placing a tight 
bottom of either an 18-in board or matched 
flooring. The flange board next to cow is 
7 in wide, being just 10 in from top to 
floor. 

The opening of the manger at top ought 
to be 18 in wide. At this point all feed, 
grain, silage, hay or fodder is fed. The 
last slat at bottom should be only 6 or 7 in 
wide from the slanting back of manger, so 
that nothing but grain or cut feed will pass 
into the 18-in trough. The cows are tied 
with a common swivel tie chain. The par- 
titions for the stalls are 3 ft 6 in long and 
4 ft high, width of stall 3 ft 3 in from cen- 
ter to center. The partitions do not follow 
through past the 5-ft post to the slanting 
back of the manger higher than 1 ft above 
the feed trough. This is done so that green 
corn or corn stover can be fed more easily, 
which to many farmers is an item. The 
feed bin is an adjunct which many have 
attached and run the full length of the 
feed alley with door to door, as shown. This 
feature saves many steps in a whole win- 
ter’s feeding and holds a large quantity of 
feed. 





Dairy , Evolution. © 
*D. W. WILLSON, ILLINOIS. 





The latest development in the dairy in- 
dustry, and one that has attracted the most 
attention,-probably, is dairy bacteriology. It 
is only a few years since that the study of 
bacteriology has been sufficiently scientific 
to reach milk and its production. To day 
we find that the man who is up in his bus- 
iness is the dairyman who fully under- 
stands bacteria, where they come from, how 
they go and how to determine the good 
from the bad. The man who has the best 
knowledge along that line is the man who 
is best fitted to carry on dairying scien- 
tifically and exactly, and to guarantee that 
his product will be always uniform, pro- 
viding his milk, or the raw product, *thas 
been delivered to him in the proper shape. 

Marketing dairy products has been almost 
entirely revolutionized within the last 25 
years. The methods of transportation have 
improved, methods of packing, packages 
and handling in every way have been so 
radically changed that the handler of but- 





*From an address to the Illinois dairy- 
men’s association. 





THE DAIRY 


ter of 25 years ago would hardly be able 
to understand or appreciate what has been 
accomplished unless he had grown up, as 
it were, with the improved methods. 

We must have the dairy type, conforma- 
tion of the cow to the business for which 
she is designed. We look upon the cow 
now as simply a machine through which 
the products of the farm are passed and 





SIDE VIEW OF STALL. 


from which we receive the milk in its per- 
fect condition. The cow that would pro- 
duce 100 or 200 lbs of butter per year 50 
years ago was considered a fairly good 
cow, but the cow that does not produce 
300 lbs of butter per year now is hardly 
considered up to date. This has been 
brought about by organization, by breed- 
ing, by studying the problem and finding 
out how the milking ability of the ma- 
chine could be developed. 





Holstein-Friesian Tests—During Aug, 
despite the hot weather, 14 official tests were 
reported to Sup’t Hoxie of the Holstein- 
Friesian society. One test indicated nearly 
19 lbs of butter of 80 per cent fat to the 
pound, and one two-year-old heifer pro- 
duced 16 lbs in a week. 





Treat Horses Kindly—Never hit a horse 
on the head. It is-enot only cruel, but fool- 
ish. You may*injure him and also make 
him a halter puller. If repeated several 
times the horse will be.afraid to have you 
approach his head. Such a horse will nev- 
er be safe for driving. Never use a whip 
unless a horse is vicious, and even then 
kind treatment will often do more to make 
him safe and useful.—[L, O. Follo. 





Weakness—E, O. has a colt three months’ 
old that has always had weak knees. As 
the colt grows and the bones become solid 
it will straighten up; feed the mother on 
good oats, flaxseed meal and bran. The 
working of the mare had nothing to do with 
the trouble. 








Cure Him 
Don’t give your horse 
away merely because he 
is lame, has curb, contract- 
ea cord, thrush, ete. 
Treat the trouble with 
Used and endorsed 


wisest Tuttle’s Elixir. 


It cures all these and internal diseases, such as 
colic, distemper, founder, pneumonia, etc. A 
cure guaranteed or money refunded. 

TUTTLE’S FAMILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, sprains 
a, Lu, te. AMI in instantly. page book 
“Veterinary Experience” FREE. on sions 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 

Beware of so-called Elixirs—aone genuine bat Tattle’s. 
Avoid all blisters: they offer onlytemporaryreliefif any 












WANTED: 


Farmer’s Sons with knowledge of farm stock and fair 
education to work in an office; $45 per month with ad- 
vancement; steady employment; must be honest, relia- 
ble, and with good recommendations. Branch offices of 
the Association are being established in each state. Ap- 
ly at once giving full particulars. THE VETER- 

NARY SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, London,Can. 











SHARPLES 
| A i 


Don’t think if 


ator re- 
quires an 
hour 

it that alldo. 


Don’t think that constant re- 

ed bills are a necessity 
ecause some one with a come 
licated separator has to pay 

em. 

} Don’t think that some other 
farm separator is as good as the 
. Sharple because some agent for 
the othercondemns the Sharples, 
He fearsits papeeeerae is the rea- 
6on he once it. Send for free 












National 


The closest skimming, light- 
est running, and most eco- 
nomical hand separator. To 
prove this, we will give 
you ten days’ trial 
without charge. 


£33 Use it 
Ten Days Free 


and if you find a fault in it, return at our 
expense. Full particulars on request. 


National Bairy Machine Co., Newark, N.J. 
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Butter Making écsn*" 
Simple; Separator 


= 

a +. s 

> Simplifi 
easy to operate; durable; 

Z l l C saves half the labor. More 

= and better butter. Farmers’ and A ts’ 

& Gold-mine. Price 82.50; worth $100. 

Send stamp for particulars. 


< 
Automatic Cream SeparatorCo, Box 4,Quiney!!, 


KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
the Cheapest.. For description and sample address 
F. H. JACKSON & CO Winchester, Ky, 








Comes 
Together, 


Pell, Mud and Scratches” 


The season is at hand 
when 8s; eed cracks de- 
velop. Neglected, they 
yecome chronic and in- 


filamed— fissures 
Disubioas “agstarated 
8a » aggrava 
and chronic cases— 
supposed incuratvle 
Cases with fissures run- 
ning to the knee,under 
the most contrary con- 
ditions, promptly and 
permanently cured by 


Veterinary Pixine. 


It counteracts the effect of impure blood; it softens and 
slouchs off the dead tissues; it penetrates and stimulates 
healthy granulations. There’s absolutely no sores or 
skin disease on horse or any domestic animal that can 
resist its vital healing power. Money back if it fails. 


Atall Graggiots and dealers, } 2 oz. box 25c; 
or mailed postpaid. 8 oz. box 50c. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N.Y. ~ 
of Agricultural Books. 


Catalog Complete #1 ence uo 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Il. 

















Small Fruits. 
Good Blackberries for Farmers. 


MRS SINA HENDERSON, ILLINOIS, 





I have a patch 20x80 ft of Early Harvest 
blackberries in my garden. They do not 
fail and as our market is never fully sup- 
plied, choice fruit sells at 25c a gallon. 








SETS . 
oo = ow . 
sacle Cas Aa Ra eS ‘ 
EARLY HARVEST IN FRUITS. 


This season my vines averaged 1 gal to 
the bush. From 150 vines I picked 150 gals, 


worth $37.50, Only two days’ labor was 
necessary to care for the bushes. 
My soil is an old, worn-out clay. I keep 


my bushes healthy and the ground clean 
by careful culture and mulching. The rows 
are 5 to 6 ft apart and the bushes 2 to 3 
ft apart in the row. When the best shoots 
are 2% to 3 ft high the tops are pinched 








to induce bushiness. No whips are al- 
lowed to develop. Stakes and wire are 
used at the proper time to support the 
canes. 
New Hothouse Grape Culture. 

The growing of grapes under glass is 
likely to have a big revolution in this 
country through the discoveries of Mr 


Jennicke, who is connected with the large 
horticultural. establishment of J. L. Childs 
of L I, and W. Slack, a Ct gardener. The 
illustration shows some Black Hamburg 
grapevines in Mr Childs’s greenhouses that 
were made from cutting 18 months ago, and 
which are now bearing several pounds of 
grapes. Single eye cuttings were put in 
3-in pots in Feb,.’99, and placed over heat- 
ing pipes..The plants were shifted to 
larger pots as reouired. and finally placed 
* in 12-in pots during the summer. 

After the vines had grown 10 ft long the 
ends were pinched off and a few laterals 
allowed to grow near the top. Toward the 
middle of Aug the vines were placed out- 
side to ripen the wood. They were pruned 
in Oct and started into growth early in 
Nov. The vines were trained up under the 
roof of the greenhouse, as shown. They 
were syringed daily and sit considerable 
fruit, averaging nearly 9 Ibs to the vine. 
The soil in the pots was a mixture of rich, 
fibrous loam, old plaster and bone dust. 





When Planting a Currant Yard, it has 
been my custom to plant red raspberries 
between the bushes. I cannot highly rec- 
ommend this plan, unless the raspberries 
are kept in hills. There is, however, this 
advantage, that both crops rarely fail to- 
gether, so that the garden will almost sure- 
ly give me either currants or raspberries: 
The best varieties of currants for this 
growth are Versailles and Fay. There is 
very little value to the Cherry currant, 


when it does not have every possible ad- 
vantage. The white grape currant also 
does well for a few years.—[E. P. Powell, 
New York. 


HORTICULTURE 
Apiary. 


A New Bee Disease. 





A new disease appeared in N Y apiaries 
last season, which has puzzled the bee ex- 
perts. Some think it is a new type of foul 
brood, while others consider it a new dis- 
ease. It is thus described by Bee Inspec- 
tor N. D. West in a bee journal: ‘‘We have, 
I think, more than one kind of disease on 
the ground, and yet there seems to be a 
tracing from what I have called pickled 
brood, all the way along from bad to 
worse, and in different stages until at last 
it so closely resembles foul brood that it 
is difficult to draw the line between this 
and the genuine foul brood. Some of the 
dead brood will be found at times to be 
flattened down into the cell and the color 
of white glue, and when a toothpick is 
placed in it, draw out from its cell, from 
one-half to three-fourths of an inch. 

Some of it becomes coffee colored and is 
rotten in the cell and will string out some, 
but it will not break and will spring back 
like rubber. Neither do the combs give off 
that offensive and sickening odor that 
comes from the old-time foul brood. The 
hive when opened will give a kind of sour 
smell. Take a hive full of brood, three- 
fourths of it good and one-fourth of it bad, 
as described, and place it on top of a pret- 
ty good swarm to hatch; place a queen- 
excluding zinc between the hives and keep 
the queen below and in due time the brood 
above the excluder will all be hatched out 
and all of the bad brood will be cleaned out 
ot the combs. 
brood is seen in these hives that season.’’ 
Such were the results which Mr West ob- 
tained in his own apiary. 

This disease has been carefully studied 
by Bacteriologist W. R. Howard, who has 
rnade over 1000 microscopic examinations. 
He finds that it is an entirely different dis- 
ease from foul brood and has named it the 
N Y bee disease, or black brood. It will be 
much better to call it black brood than to 
give it the other name. 





In Building a Bee Cave do not make it 
too fine. Select a sandy knoll for a site. 


Line the inside with plank and boards; 
they are much drier than stone and cement. 





EIGHTEEN MONTHS OLD GRAPEVINES. 


The roof should be double. Over the first 
roof place @ layer of sand 1 ft deep, then 
2 ft of forest leaves and: above this the 
second roof which should be water-tight. 


Value of Bees—A scientist estimates that 
the bees of an ordinary colony will visit 
2,000,000 flowers in a day. or 200,000,000 in a 
season. If they fertilize. ene-tenth this 
number and the fertilization of 20,000 flowers 
is worth but 1c, then a single colony is 
worth $10 a year for this purpose alone. 








Clover and Timothy are the best plants 
for hay in Illinois. 


No more trace of the bad. 








Plants and Flowers. 
Protecting Shrubs from Cold. 





Take a piece of log about one foot long 
and place it beside the rosebush or other 
tender shrub. Bend 
the bush gently over 
the log and cover 
with earth. Roses 
protected inthis way 
have gone through 
the severest weather 
uninjured. The log 
keeps the bush from 
being broken down 
with the weight up- 
on it, and to _ serve this purpose 
well it should vary in size according to the 








FIG 2. 


SHRUB COVERED WITH EARTH, 


size of the bush to be protected. Fig 1 
shows the log beside the bush, while Fig 2 
shows it covered with earth. 





Ridding Lawns of Obnoxious Grasses— 
D. W. K., Lancaster Co, Pa: The grass 
which infests your lawn is probably the 
cough or quack grass, It is a creeping per- 
ennial and its root stocks are so numerous 
and strong that they soon crowd out the 
real lawn grasses. When once it gets a 
foothold, it is difficult to eradicate, as it 
multiplies so rapidly by means of its creep- 
ing rootstalks. The most effectual way to 
get rid of it is to plow up the lawn, harrow 
and draw the roots into light windrows, 
and when they are dry enough, burn them. 
The process may have to be repeated two 
or three times. Cultivating the land with 
a hoed crop for a season or two, keeping 
it strictly clean, will effect the same result. 





Hyacinths in Glasses—For this purpose 
choose the largest and heaviest bulbs, as 
they derive their nourishment largely from 
their own substance. About Nov 1 place 
the bulbs in a box of wet sand; put in a 
dark, cool place and the roots will start 
in a few days.. When the roots are about 
one-half inch in length remove the bulbs 
and place them in glasses filled with just 
enough water to touch the bulbs. Keep in 
a dark closet until the roots touch the bot- 
tom of the glasses, then bring to the light, 
keeping them away from the direct rays 
of the sun and in a rather low tempera- 
ture. The bulbs will soon come into flower. 





Worms in Flower Pots are sources of 
more uneasiness perhaps than actual in- 
jury, but one feels better to know they are 
not there. They can be easily removed by 
saturating the soil with lime water. Pre- 
pare a solution by turning hot water over 
fresh, unslaked lime, letting it settle, and 
pouring off the clear water. Set the pot in 
a bowl and thoroughly saturate the soil 
with lime water, turning it back and forth 
two or three times and letting the pot etand 
in the water a few minutes.—[I. D. B. 





An Ideal Hedge Plant is said to be the 
Amur barberry. It is free from rust, dark 
green, a hardy, strong, upright bush and 
full enough of spines to turn dogs, cats 
and boys. It bears abundantly and grows 
freely from. seed. The golden flowers in 
May, succeeded by scarlet berries, which 
hang all winter, make it a beautiful orna- 
mental plant. 





Raspberries when.in blossom are fre- 
quented more by bees than most other small 
fruits. It is thus a valuable honey plant 
and is sure of being well fertilized. 





Melons Are Difficult to Force. 


Cc. E. HUNN, NEW YORK, 





Melons are the most. difficult of forcing 
crops to handle. The midwinter ripening 
of the fruits requires more painstaking care 
and closer attention than any other crop. 
The plants from seed leaf to fruit must be 


grown in heat without the — slight- 
est check. They should’ be planted 
on the bench in a_ée “strong, loamy 
soil, which is retentive enough to hold 


moisture at the roots but not heavy enough 
to become sour. No shading of the glass is 
required, but air should be given on all days 
when possible. The plants are trained as 
are cucumbers, except that the central shoot 
should be pinched out as soon as the plants 
are well established in the bench, allowing 
three or four lateral branches to grow to the 
hight of 4 or 5 ft, when these in turn should 
be pinched back. 

In setting the fruits, it is best to wait 
until a number of pistillate blossoms are 
open on a plant and pollinate them at the 
same time, as it often happens that if one 
fruit starts into growth some time before 
other’ flowers are pollinated, the fruits 
fail to set until the first one 
reaches considerable size. Pollination is 
accomplished in the same manner 
as with cucumbers and should be 
done on sunny days when the houses are 
dry. Except during the time of setting 
fruits, the house should be moist and the 
leaves sprayed frequently. The temperature 
of the melon house should run at least five 
degrees higher than for cucumbers. 





Handling Fruit for Cold Storage. 


G. B. 8. 





Only standard barrels holding 3 bu should 
be used. They should be made from No 1 
stock, with good, thick staves, thoroughly 
seasoned. Chines should be cut deep for 
the head, and the head should be of good, 
seasoned soft woods in not over three pieces. 
Buy the barrels early and store them where 
they will not be soiled or affected by the 
weather. Prices of barrels are always low- 
er at the beginning of the season. 

In packing, sacks should never be used, 
as it is almost impossible to prevent bruis- 
ing. Many crops are damaged by being al- 
lowed to remain on the trees a few days 
longer, just to get a little more color 
Before picking is begun, remove all 
dropped apples from under the trees, and 
under no condition ever place a dropped 
apple in the barrel intended for cold stor- 
age. It is bruised even if you cannot’see 
it. The size of the fruit to be picked should 
not be less than 2% inches in diameter; 
smaller or imperfect fruit should be left on 
the trees and shaken down later for the 
evaporator or cider press. Each apple 
should be handled carefully, especially in 
emptying baskets. This is one of the most 
important rules and every employee must 
be made to realize its importance to you. 

Picking and packing should be carried 
on at the same time. If for any reason this 
cannot be done, have the apples taken to 
the packing house as fast as gathered and 
get them under cover. It is the very worst 
possible practice to pile them on the ground 
in the orchard. Double-face the barrels, 
but be sure that the face is an indication 
of what is underneath, both as to size, col- 
or and general character. Shake - them 
down as the baskets are emptied into the 
barrels. Fill the barrels two inches above 
the top and press down carefully with a 
screw or lever press, the screw press being 
the most desirabie. Do not put more tian 
four nails in each chine hoop. Stencil the 
name of the variety on the face end and lay 
the barrel on its side. They should besent to 
the nearest good cold storage plant as soon 
as you have a carload and certainly do not 
let the interval between packing and ship- 
ping exceed five days. Unless the weather 


is very warm a refrigerator car is not nec- 
essary for shipment. 
Handling and packing apples is compar- 





atively easy if the proper care is given to 
growing them. If the tree is good the fruit 
is likely to be good also. The trees must 
be carefully selected, planted, cultivated, 
fertilized, pruned and sprayed. Intelligent, 
persistent spraying and cultivation will in- 
sure good apples, and the grower who at- 
tends. to all of this will make no mistake 
when the picking and packing time arrives, 

Borers Attack Locust Trees—E. L. R.: 
The borer which is working on your locusts 
should be treated ‘much the same as the ap- 
ple tree borer. If the trees are large and 
have a rough bark, this must be smoothed 
as much as possible with some instrument 
like a hoe. After this, thoroughly scrub the 
trunk with a broom or scrub brush dipped 
in a solution made up by adding one part 
of crude carbolic acid to seven parts of a 
solution made by dissolving one quart of 
soft soap or one-fourth pound of hard soap 
in two quarts of boiling water. The bark 
of young trees must be scraped carefully 
if at all. As an additional precaution, ex- 
amine the trees during the late summer and 
autumn. Young grubs are readily detected 
at that time and can be easily destroyed 
with a knife. 





Beans May Be Easily Forced in houses 
where cucumbers are growing, using rich, 
moist soil and strong bottom heat. They 
are usually grown in pots, three or four 
plants in a six-inch pot. They make a very 
rapid growth and the green pods are fit to 
use in from eight to 10 weeks from the time 
the seed is sown. While growing, the plants 
should be sprayed with water frequently, 
as they are very subject to the attacks of 
red spider. The bean is self-fertile and need 
not be pollinated by hand. 





Standard for Vinegar—In some states 
where laws on this point are operative, the 
test for cider vinegar is from 4 to 4% per 
cent of acetic acid and 2 per cent of solids. 
New. York; Pa, O, Mass, Ct; and 
Mich and a few of tthe other fruit 
growing states have laws of this kind. 





In Digging Carrots and Parsnips, we 
plow a furrow close to the row and pull up 
the roots, throwing them into piles, where 
the tops are cut off with a knife.—[A. Brack- 
ett, Hennepin Co, Minn. 





For the Best Vinegar—Apple juice should 
contain at least 14 per cent of solids. About 
6 per cent of alcohol in the cider will then 
result and 4 per cent of acetic acid in the 
vinegar. 





Freezing does not hinder the process of 
vinegar making in cider, but after the 
vinegar is once made, freezing should not 
be permitted. 





Level Culture for Cabbage gave much 
better. results than ridge culture in some 
Arkansas tests. 


Leeks are usually greatly benefited by 
the application of lime. 





I think American Agriculturist one of the 
best papers ever published. It is eagerly 
looked for each week in my home.—f[J. 8. 
Jones, Montgomery Co, Pa. 
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King’s Evil 

That is Scrofula. 

No disease is older. 

No disease is really 
larger mortality. 

Consumption is commonly its outgrowth. 

There is no excuse ever for neglecting it, 
it makes its presence known by so many 
signs, among which are glandular tumors, 
cutaneous eruptions, inflamed eyelids, sore 
ears, rickets, catarrh, wasting and general 
debility. 

John Brearley, Potter Hill, R I, had a 
“large scrofulous bunch” in his‘ neck; the 
little son of Mrs Minnie Spear, Parishville, 
N Y, had a “large scrofulous sore’ the 
little grandson of A. E. Withers, Longview, 
Ark, “had scrofula very bad.” 

They were all cured, according to volun- 
lary testimonials, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which has effected the most wonderful, rad- 
ical and permanent cures of scrofula in old 
and young. 
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The Hessian fly is really more threaten- 
ing than ever throughout much of the win- 
ter wheat belt of Ohio, Michigan and the 
west. The best means of controlling this 
pest were briefly summarized in American 
Agriculturist, Aug 25. The matter is one 
of extreme importance, and may well com- 
mand the utmost vigilance and best efforts 
of the state experiment stations. 

The opening of schools for forestry as 
well as special study of this subject in sev- 
eral American universities has greatly in- 
creased scientific interest along these lines. 
This is shown by the great number of ap- 
plications for the position of student as- 
sistant under the division of forestry at 
Washington. Last year when this position 
was opened there were 35 applications. This 
year there were 232. Already 61 appoint- 
ments have been made. These men are at 
work in Washington, California, the Black 
hills, a few states of the middle west, Ar- 
kansas, the Appalachian region and the 
Adirondacks. The pay is very small, but 
valuable experience is gained, which is the 
chief compensation for those so engaged. 








Many favorable reports come to us of 
persons who have had experience in thresh- 
ing corn with the ordinary wheat thresher. 
Some call attention to the fact that the corn 
must not be threshed until the fodder is 
thoroughly dried; otherwise molding of the 
grain will occur in the bin and of the fod- 
der in the mow. This, in a sense, is an in- 
novation in taking care of corn fodder, and 
every precaution should be taken to pre- 
vent it becoming unpopular at the start. 
Excellent feed results from threshing well- 








EDITORIAL 


cured fodder. Where the hay crop is short 
it will prove a valuable addition to the reg- 
ular forage. It is good farming to adopt 
new methods that are practical. We would 
suggest that farmers try this on a small 
scale rather than risk much until the meth- 
od is thoroughly tested. Shredders and fod- 
der cutters are objected to on account of 
the expense. If old threshing machines can 
be used for this, a good gain can be re- 
alized. 





Is Dollar Wheat in Sight? 





MERICAN AGRICULTURIST SENDS ITS STATISTI- 
CIAN TO SOUTH AMERICA TO INVESTIGATE THE 
WHEAT SITUATION. 


The price of wheat throughout the world 
will be much influenced during the next 
few months by the condition and move- 
ment of the crop in Argentina. That coun- 
try has a considerably enlarged area of 
wheat, the harvest of which will begin in 
December. The largest quantity of wheat 
ever exported by the Argentine republic was 
62 million bushels in the twelve months end- 
ed Dec 31, ’99. This compares with 225 mil- 
lions, as representing the largest wheat 
and flour exports from the United States, 
and 135 millions as the largest export from 
Russia in any one year. 

American Agriculturist’s crop reporting 
system for the United States and Canada is 
practically perfect. Our reports are the 
accepted authority among producers, mill- 
ers, the trade and consumers at home and 
abroad. Goverrment crop reports in this 
country carry very little weight. In Eu- 
rope, though slow, the government reports 
are fairly satisfactory, except that in Rus- 
sia the actual movement of wheat is about 
the only reliable data obtainable under any 
circumstances. 

The Argentine republic, however, is an 
almost unknown quantity, both as a wheat 
producer and as a growing competitor in 
the world’s - market for all agricultural 
products. American Agriculturist believes 
that it is high time the whole truth as to 
present conditions and future possibilities 
of agriculture in South America were made 
known. Certainly it is from that section 
the keenest competition may be expected 
in future. 

Therefore we have dispatched our statis- 
tician as a special commissioner of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist to investigate present con- 
ditions and future possibilities of the south- 
ern hemisphere in general and of the Ar- 
gentiné republic in particular. His letters, 
pictures and other data will be an impor- 
tant feature of American Agriculturist dur- 
ing the ensuing year. This is one of the 
greatest enterprises ever inaugurated by an 
agricultural journal, but we believe the re- 
sults will more than justify it. Certainly 
subscribers to American Agriculturist are 
entitled to the very best service that ex- 
perience, capital, brains and enterprise can 
furnish. 





The dependence upon our own country 
for the world’s cotton requirements is 
graphically shown in the present actual 
record of supply and demand. Ordinarily 
the “world’s visible” is 60 days’ supply. Re- 
cently this was cut down to barely 18 days’ 
supply, by reason of the unusual condi- 
tions. The English spinners. frantically 
asked their associates to stop using Amer- 
ican cotton for a fortnight to enable stocks 
of the raw staple to increase, and with the 
hope that the price would fall off. The 
losses in Texas, and the otherwise strong 
statistical position this winter afford much 
encouragement for the cotton growers to 
strengthen their organizations for mutual 
protection. South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama are already organized, and during 
the winter this work will. be pushed 





throughout Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
etc. The farmers this time propose to wise- 
ly secure the co-operation of the country 
bankers, the warehousemen, the ginnersand 
other moneyed interests in the south, so 
necessary in the judicious marketing of the 
crop. A fair yield in a given year, conser- 
vatively marketed, will mean continued 
prosperity for cotton planters. And that 
is what the planters hope to aacomplish; 
no ‘‘trust’” methods, as implied by the mid- 
dlemen, but a wise distribution of the crop. 





Certain dealers try to keep a farmer in 
ignorance of advance in prices until they 
have contracted for his produce. Of courte 
this is business for the shrewd dealer, but 
it is business for the farmer to be equally 
shrewd. Too often the dealer makes mis- 
representations, or attempts bulldozing ef- 
forts, in order to scare producers into ac- 
cepting his terms. We see this constantly 
in the milk market, and in other special- 
ties where producers are not organized and 
where a few dealers can manipulate things 
to their own advantage. It is for farmers 
to be alert in their own interest. By care- 
fully following the special reports, inquiries 
and original information furnished only by 
American Agriculturist, the producer of any 
special or staple crop can form an accu- 
rate judgment as to what he ought to get 
for it. Then he must decide for himself, in 
the light of his own circumstances, whether 
to accept or reject any special offer. 





Some of the fairs have been making 
money this year even with rather ordinary 
attractions to offer, which fact shows that 
people in general are doing well and have 
a little surplus cash to spend. 





Jottings From the Farmers. 





Attend. strictly to business at all times 
and in order to do this you must, of a ne- 
cessity, form steady habits. Let rum and 
tobacco severely alone; besides poisoning 
your own system and morals, it has a con- 
taminating influence over your young em- 
ployees.—[E. A. Wooster. 





Six months from Dec, my 40 hens laid 3506, 
or an average of over 84 eggs per hen,— 
[Poultryman, New Jersey. 





To break a cow of kicking when being 
milked, put a rope around in front of the 
udder over and tie just behind the hips on 
rump. She may lay down, but she can’t 
kick.—[Lena Bennett, Erie Co, Pa. 





Fyom my experience I think it best not 
to pasture wheat much, especially if grain 
be an object. Never pasture when ground 
is soft. I am of the opinion that late pas- 
turing will produce cheat. I have found 
this the case when pastured after it has 
begun to joint or send up the seed stalk. 
Some of my neighbors pastured all winter 
and into April; they have not one-half a 
crop. One pastured until the last of April 
and his crop was half cheat. Pasturing will 
not destroy the fly, as eggs are deposited 
below where stock will graze. I should like 
to hear from others on this subject, which 
is of interest to every wheat grower.—[W. 
A. Kimble, Grayson Co, Ky. 





Eastern farmers have made a mistake in 
thinking they must let their western breth- 
ren supply them with horses. They should 
be bred at home.—[H. B. Corey, Bradford 
Co, Pa. 


See to it that the farm tools are not ex- 
posed to the weather. Many farmers are 
careless in this matter, and much damage 
and loss are incurred therey.—[Frank M. 
Beverly, Dickinson <o, Va, 








I would like to warn all your readers 
against fumigated nursery stock. Most of 
the trees are hurt by the treatment. The 
roots are dried up and very few of them 
will grow in the spring. At least, this has 
been my experience.—[John Geisler, New 
York. 





Milk Producers Take the Initiative. 





BEGINNING OCT 16 WILL DEMAND SLIGHTLY 
HIGHER PRICES FOR ALL MILK SHIPPED TO 
THE NEW YORK MARKET—LESSONS FOR DAIRY 
FARMERS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES. 


The interesting feature of the past week 
in the milk situation was the meetings at 
Binghamton of the officials of the F S M 
P A, and the meeting of the association 
itself to confirm the decision of the execu- 
tive committee. Now is the important time 
for the milk producers. Contracts for the 
winter are usually signed early in October. 
The officers of the F S MP A after several 
executive sessions and thorough discussions 
decided to fix a price below which no milk 
should be sold by members of the organi- 
zation. Their decision was ratified by the 
general meeting of the ass’n. The price 
fixed will take effect Oct 16 and averages 
2 5-6c per qt, which means. about $1.13 per 
40-qt can, or 1.33 per 100 Ibs. 

The members of the FS MPA feel they 
are in better position than ever before to 
enforce their demands for a fair price. 
There is a marked shortage in the milk 
supply and cost of production is great. This 
was outlined in American Agriculturist last 
week and the character of the demand is 
suggested in our cartoon on first cover page 
this week. By retaining all or a part of 
the milk, producers feel that city dealers 
can be made to pay a reasonable figure 
from now until spring. They are better 
prepared than ever before to handle milk 
if it has to be withheld. The ass’n has 
been preparing for this for some time, and 
the better price of butter makes it easily 
possible for the farmers to convert their 
milk into butter if the price does not war- 
rant their sending it to New York city. 
When butter became so cheap a few years 
ago and the shipping of -milk was forced 
upon farmers in many sections, large num- 
bers of creameries were abandoned. These, 
however, were not allowed to deteriorate 
materially and are now being put in or- 
der for the making of butter, and in some 
eases cheese. In addition to this a num- 
ber of new creameries are being built in 
eastern Pa and southern and central N Y. 
When more milk than is thought desirable 
is brought to the shipping stations it is to 
be diverted to these creameries and made 
into butter which now brings fairly good 
prices. If the New York dealers refuse to 
meet the advances of the F S M P A, milk 
can easily be withheld for a week or @ 
month or even longer. 

The officers of the ass’n, however, and 
the members present at the meeting urged 
the avoidance of any unnecessarily drastic 
measures. They instructed their committee 
to use every possible means of coming. to 
an understanding. On the other hand, they 
are very firm in the belief that they are in 
the right and have the power to enforce 
their just demands. They claim that con- 
ditions warrant the price as fixed by thé 
executive committee and say they will not 
send any milk to market unless this price 
is received. The sentiment of the meeting 
Was unanimous. 

There is little change in weather condi- 
tions throughout the milk-producing sec- 
tion. Dry weather continues and the drouth 
as a whole is unbroken. In some sections 
slight rains have occurred, but sufficient 
moisture has not fallen to start pastires 
or do much toward the development of rye 
fields sowed for fall and early winter pas- 
ture, 

In nearly every section windfall Sietin 
are being fed to dairy cows. Given about 
three pecks each daily, the necessity for 
pasture is not so imperative, as the apples 
supply the needed succulent food. However, 
this supply will not last long and dairy- 
men are everywhere filling their old silos 
and building new ones. They realize that 
it is a long time before cattle can again be 
turned to pastures, and they do not propose 
to be confined altogether to hay, dry corn 
fodder and grain. The round silo holding 
about 100 tons seems to be the favorite, but 
where time is short and means limited, the 
stave silo recommended by the Cornell uni- 
versity is being built. This answers very 
well for a number of years and has the re- 
deeming feature of being cheap. 

There has been considerable talk during 
the last six months of dissatisfaction with 
the sales committee of the F S M P A in 


not being able to make better arrangements 
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for the disposal of milk. Careful inquiry 
among a great many milk producers in 
northeastern Pa and the central counties 
of N Y shows that while many of the farm- 
ers complain of exasperating delay very 
few are willing to give up the organiza- 
tion. They claim that more ought to be 
done, but as they see no other relief in 
sight are willing to continue in the ass’n 
until something better is offered. All are 
unanimous in admitting that better prices 
are being received to-day than before the 
ass’n was organized. They realize just now 
the importance of backing up the action 
of the sales committee, and even where 
there is dissatisfaction among individuals, 
they will stand by the organization. 

The officers of the ass’n claim they are 
doing their best and are sure of making a 
decided step forward this coming winter. 
They urge the united support of local 
unions. The great difficulty, they insist, in 
accomplishing anything is to get the milk 
farmers to act together. Many of them 
do not take interest enough in their busi- 
ness to attend the meetings of the local 
unions and some are willing to send their 
milk to market, however small the price. As 
President Aiken has frequently insisted, 
victory is certain if the producers will hold 
together, but unless this is dcne very little 
can be accomplished. 

As heretofore, we urge harmony and 
united action. Nothing possible can be 
done without this organization of farmers. 
If you as milk producers are satisfied that 
the present officers are not the best men 
for the place, it is within your power to 
see that they are not retained at the com- 
ing election. The local unions are electing 
their officers this week. The very best men 
should be selected. In too many instances 
the local managers are those who are good 
talkers and are not necessarily the best 
business men. The organization has been 
in existence long enough to demonstrate 
that such men should not be given a place. 
Throw them out’ without hesitation. 
Strengthen the lines and co-operate with 
the end in view of throwing the weight of 
the ass’n toward securing living prices. 
Shippers to the Boston market will this 
winter get $250,000 more for their milk than 
last winter. Shippers to Greater New 
York, to Phila, to Balto, to Cincinnati, Buf- 
falo and Cleveland should insist on fair re- 
muneration for labor and meney invested 
in the dairy industry. 





A Representative Trenton Milk Farmer 
is Jasper Hughes, whose farm is located 
about three miles east from Lawrence sta- 
tion. He keeps 25 cattle and peddles daily 
about 200 ats of milk, which is the leading 
product of his 104-acre farm. About half 
of his customers prefer their milk in bot- 
tles, the others take it by measure, paying 
8c per qt in winter and 6c in summer. The 
cattle are mostly Jerseys and Ho'steins, 
which with the Guernseys are the leading 
breeds kept in this section. Cattle are given 
5 ats per day of a mixture of eaual parts 
of gluten, corn meal and brn. with l'beral 
rations of hay and the usual forage crops. 
Here and elsewhere, Indian corn is the fa- 
vorite forage crop. Mr Hughesfhas bought 
a pure-bred Guernsey bull and expects by 
grading to further improve the quality of 
milk produced by his herd. 


Milk Notes. 


In issuing call to elect delegates to route 
union, R. Garrison of the Walton, N Y, lo- 
eal union says: “If the F S MP A fails 
in Securing better prices the only hope of 
the producers is blasted, next summer we 
can be prepared to take 47c p can for milk 
as in years gone by. From ’92 to ’98 there 
was a steady fall in prices from year to 
year until the Five States was organized, 
when the decline was arrested and prices 
started on the up grade. It is undeniable 
that for the summer of '99 and all of ’00 
milk has been 10c p can higher than it 
would have been had it not been for this 
union of milk producers. The man who in 

{To Page 327.] 
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Peninsula Canning Season Closing. 





Canners of fruit and vegetables are bring- 
ing to the close their usual busy season, but 
it is too early to determine the magnitude 
of the pack of tomatoes, corn, peas, apples, 
peaches, etc. Weather and crop conditions 
have not been wholly propitious, and the 
out-turn is uneven so far as quantity is 
concerned, while quality is generally up to 
its usual excellence. Corn and tomato pack- 
ers in Ind, Ill, Ia, etc, have enjoyed a fairly 
good season, and so further east, with the 
exception of shortages here and there. In 
the Delaware peninsula, including truck 
sections of N J, Del and Md, the canning 
industry is very large and extended. Fac- 
tories are mostly owned and operated by 
individuals, with comparatively few incor- 
porated companies, and no community or 
co-operative factories. One prominent Bal- 
timore packer is said to own and operate 
28 canning factories in the peninsula. An- 
other large concern has a capacity of 8000 
bskts tomatoes, about 180 tons per day. 
In peach crop years, peaches are canned 
extensively, pears moderately; the Kieffer 
is the standard, many packers putting them 
out labeled Bartletts. 

While canners usually sell a large pro- 
portion of the season’s pack before they 
begin operations, they generally expect to 
put out considerably more than these ‘“fu- 
tures” call for. This year, however, they 
are restricted, owing to short yields of the 
principal crops on the peninsula. The gen- 
eral price to farmers in 1900 was $6 per ton 
for tomatoes and sweet corn and 2%c per Ib 
for peas, time of payment usually in the 
fall and up to Jan 1. Both early and late 
varieties of peas are canned, but this year 
the late crop is almost a failure; sweet corn 
and tomatoes also short crops. Corn is 
bought unhusked; at the factory it is 
husked, the huskers getting about 2%4c per 
bu. 

Tomatoes are marketed in bskts of % bu, 
weighing 33 to 35 Ibs. In some places de- 
livery can be made only as fast as the 
factory can take care of the tomatoes, this 
often causing annoying delay to farmers. 
Ordinarily good land will yield four to six 
tons tomatoes per acre, but this year it is 
much less. A carload holds about 750 bskts. 
Prices of peaches have been very low this 
season, canners getting all they wanted at 
the hight at 5@10c, baskets returned; late 
Smocks 15@20c. Eastern packers this year 
had considerable trouble in getting fruit of 
fair size, many peaches being too small for 
peeling. 





Moderate Broom Corn Crop Secured. 





Broom corn being essentially a local crop 
and one subject to remarkable fluctuations 
in acreage. is a difficult crop to estimate. 
The difficulty this year is vastly increased 
through the fact that no general tendency 
in one direction seems to have governed 
growers. In the same general territory one 
county shows a material acreage decrease 
from that of last year, while in an adjoin- 
ing county the area may be doubled. The 
peculiar feature of the crop distribution 
this year was the tendency of old and ex- 
perienced growers to curtail the breadth 
cultivated, with.the opposite tendency on 
the part of districts usually growing, but 
little broom corn to immoderately increase 
their area. The high prices for product 
during the distribution of the last crop 
encouraged inexperienced farmers to at- 
tempt growing a little broom corn, and as 
a consequence there are this year in Ill, 
and to a less extent in Kan, a great many 
new producers. To the contrary, old and 
experienced growers, realizing that the 
tempting paper. profits which the high 
prices showed would bring in many new 
growing, reduced their own acreage. 

After balancing these two contradic- 
tory currents, the conclusion is forced 
by American Agriculturist’s investi- 


gation is that the increase in acreage was 
actually much smaller than appeared prob- 
able early in the season, and 


rather less 


than our preliminary report in July indi- 
cated. The total acreage is estimated at 
78,550, against 71,500 last year. The rate of 
yield is below the normal, averaging 503 lbs 
per acre, against 534 lbs last year. The 
quality of the crop is not up to the usual 
standard in Ill, not quite so good as usual 
in Kan, and exceptionally good in Neb. 

The following statement shows the es- 
timated broom corn acreage and product 
by states for ’99 and ’00: 

BROOM CORN ACREAGE AND YIELD. 














——— ]899———- 7 1900 — 
“Acres Pa Lbs Acres Pa Lbs 
Ill, 30,000 675 20,250,000 33,000 595 19,635,000 
Kan, 27,000 425 11,475,000 29,700 400 11,880,000 
Neb, 9,900 450 4,455,000 10,790 525 5,664,000 
Other, 4,600 440 2,024,000 6,060 460 2,327,000 
Tot, 71,500 534 38,204,000 78,550 503 39,506,000 


, The estimated yield in 1898 was 35,285,000 
bs. 

The returns of our correspondents show 
practically no old brush in the hands of 
growers in any district, though considerable 
quantities of good quality remain in sec- 
ond hands. Very little new brush has yet 
been marketed, and no established price 
can be quoted. About $80 was the price 
first offered, but bids are being advanced 
and first quality product is held at mate- 
rially higher figures by growers. 

The Yield of Winter Apples must fall 
considerably short of first estimates. The 
weather has not been wholly favorable 
since the heavy gales of Sept, although in 
many sections growers are leaving the fruit 
on the trees as long as possib‘e in order 
that it may show further improvement in 
size and quality. The western half of N Y 
has reduced its estimates materially and 
the crop will be decidedly smaller than the 
record-breaker of ’96. The outlook is not 
brilliant in O. Apples have continued to 
drop badly in Ill. Crop has shown consid- 
erable improvement in the southwest. 
American Agriculturist is now making its 
final inquiry relative to the commercial 
crop of apples, this to be published at an 
early date. 





The Potato Harvest is progressing rapid- 
ly throughout most sections of the north, 
and returns are somewhat uneven. Late 
potatoes in Mich seem to be promising; in 
Wis, some complaints of blight, and here 
and there in S D rot. One of our corre- 
spondents in a heavy potato center of 
Wayne Co, N Y, estimates the yield at 125 
bu per acre, growers offered 40c and in- 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 





clined to hold. 


In N E, the crop out-turn 
is favorable in both quantity and quality. 
Further advices will appear in American 
Agriculturist next week and our final re- 
port of the total crop of the U S and Can-« 
ada a little later this month. 





October Apple Prices should be better. 
In this section Baldwins, Russets and other 
late winter varieties suffered least, perhaps 
25 per cent. Early fall and winter fruit 
stripped by the gales; little is being done 
with the windfalls.—[F. Udell, Monroe Co, 
N Y. 


The Scant Seasonal Rainfall Outlined. 


The autumn rains appearing here and 
there are indeed thrice welcome this 
year. It is too late to secure any di- 
rect benefit in the way of substantial im- 
provement to fall pasturage, but heavy 
drenchings and the quiet seep of soggy Oct 
days are needed to soak the ground before 
hard frosts come, and to fill up the wells 
and streams. A study of our rainfall chart 
on Page 316, prepared especially for us by 
Chief Willis L. Moore of the U §S dep’t of 
agri, graphically portrays the deficiency in 
many parts of the country during the en- 
tire period of crop growth. 

The chart shows actual rainfall, meas- 
ured in inches; e g, along the north Atlan- 
tic coast from Boston to Eastport, Me, a 
total of 20 in rain fell, March 1 to Sept 17, 
a period of 201 days, only 10 to 20 in over 
most of N E, and westward to the Miss 
river. In the grass and grain-growing sec- 
tions of the northwest, despite a period of 
severe drouth during early summer, a to- 
tal of 20 to 30 in rain fell. The Mo valley 
and eastern Rocky mountain slope had 10 
to 20 in, and the great west exhibited usual 
scant or uneven precipitation. The dark 
shading, on the gulf coast, with accom- 
panying figures, pictures the drenchings re- 
ceived, certain sections having 40 to 60 in 
rain during the six months, 

Applying official figures at hand of de- 
partures from normal, we find that the 
deficiency in N Y, Pa, N J and much of the 
Ohio valley was 4 to 8 in below a normal. 
Much of Ia, all of Ill, Mo and parts of Neb 
and Kan had 4 to 8 in less than normal, 
while the eastern Rocky mountain slope 
and northwest showed an excess of 2 to 4 in. 
In Tex the excess over a normal was 4 to 
20 in, heaviest on the coast, due to the Sept 
storms, 





American Agriculturist is invaluable, as 
the market reports and crop conditions are 
so thoroughly reliable that one knows when 
to hold or sell their products.—[A. G. Judd, 
Trumbull Co, O. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Selecting and Preserving Seed Corn. 





[From Page 315.] 
mark in some manner the hills or ears 
chosen for seed, allowing these to stand un- 
til thoroughly ripened before husking. Al- 
though not much of a corn grower at pres- 
ent, I was for a number of years upon a 
large farm where corn was one of the prin- 
cipal crops. Our seed was always selected 
while husking, and we never failed in hav- 
ing a good yield of sound corn. Choose 
ears that are thoroughly ripened before cut- 
ting. An experienced husker can easily tell 
this by the husks and firmness of the grain. 

Never save for old seed an ear where the 
kernels are shrunken or loose upon the cob. 
When practicable, save from stalks having 
two or more ears. Select only those that 
are full at the end and having the same 
number of rows at the butt as at the center, 
By leaving a few husks on the ears they can 
be easily sorted when the corn is drawn in. 
Brace up and hang inacool, dry place. The 
effect of this plan is easily noted in a few 
years by increased yield, size and shape of 
ears. 

If there is any doubt as to the 
soundness of corn I would discard 
it entirely for seed and buy of 
some reliable seedsman, as it is seldom 
that the crop is a failure throughout the 
entire country. In planting I have always 
been in the habit of rejecting the corn from 
the tip and butt of the ear. There is a 
claim by some that this should not be done, 
as the corn -will not fill out as well. My 
claim is that the grain on the center of the 
ear is earlier, and more perfect than at the 
ends, producing better and earlier corn and 
finer shaped ears. 


The American Institute Fair. 





The 69th fair of the American institute 
of N Y¥ city was held last week in the in- 
stitute’s exhibition hall, Berkeley Lyceum 
building, 19 and 21 West 44th street, New 
York. As the size of the hall does not ad- 
mit of very extensive displays, the man- 
agers had to concentrate their efforts more 
upon the quality of the exhibits than their 
extent. A group of orchids by Lager & 
Hurrell, Summit, N J, which received first 
prize, was tastefully arranged at the en- 
trance. It was superb and comprised sev- 
eral rare varieties. Julius Roehrs received 
first prize fora grand display of decorative 
and foliage plants. In cut flowers John W. 
Duncan, Greenwich, Ct, took first prize. The 
display of gladioli by John Lewis Childs, 
Floral Park, L I, was of rare excellence, 
and received first prize in all classes. One of 
the prominent features was the dahlia dis- 
play, to which half a dozen gtates contrib- 
uted. The fruit department was remarka- 
bly fine. Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N 
Y, showed 70 varieties of grapes, 105 of 
pears, and Mrs Patrick Barry received first 
prize for a large collection of cold grapery 
grapes. Among the other exhibitors were 
such famous specialists as C. C, Corby, W. 
S. Teator, J. W. Killon, William Turner, 
Howard Nichols and others. The new peach, 
‘Worcester, attracted no little attention. 

The entire gallery was filled with vege- 
tables. Especially noteworthy among these 
was a large collection of new tomatoes 
from the trial grounds of American Gar- 
dening. Dean Ferris, Peekskill, N Y, 
showed an interesting collection of vegeta- 
bles raised from seeds collected in many 
foreign countries by agricultural explorers, 
under the direction of the U S dep’t of agri. 
The most prominent exhibit, probably, was 
the display of vegetables, fruits and orna- 
mental nlants raised by the inmates of the 
Manhattan state hospital for chronic in- 
sane at Central Islip, L I. Not less inter- 
esting was the display of fancywork and 
household work made by the inmates sof 
the Manbkattan state hospital, west, at 
Ward’s island, New York city. Admission 
to the fairs is free, and gtreat credit is due 
to the management for bringing together 
such instructive and interesting exhibitions, 


NEW YORK. 


Albany Co Fair—The eighth annual fair 
of the Albany Co agri society was held on 
the grounds at Altamont, Sept 10-13. Al- 
though handicapped by the worst drouth 











in the history of the region, and despite 
the fact that the wind storm of the 12th 
curtailed the attendance several thousands, 
the fair was a complete success, compar- 
ing well with the shows of more prosper- 
ous years. Nearly all dep’ts were full, the 
display of fancywork, hand nainting, etc, 
in Floralehall being especially fine. There 
was an unusually good exhibit of fruits, 
apples, pears and peaches predominating, 
the showing of grains and vegetables being 
necessarily light. Nearly every stall in the 
live stock department was occupied, all 
the standard breeds of cattle, sheep and 
swine, as well as some excellent horses, be- 
ing represented. All things considered, the 
fair reflects great credit on the efficiency of 
the management that has this year en- 
larged and improved the grounds, put wp 
several substantial buildings, and otherwise 
paved the way for future successes. 

Salem, Washington Co, Oct 1—Farm- 
ers are digging potatoes and drawing to 
market at 40ec per bu. In some orchards 
over half of the apples are on the ground. 
It is very dry; water is low and scarce in 
some places. Many farmers have their 
threshing done. There is some corn yet to 
cut. Day help is scarce. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, Oct 1—Pastures 
are drying up and cows shriarking in milk. 
In some cases stock is being fed fodder‘corn, 
A number of farmers are taking sweet corn 
to the canning factory in Le Roy. The 
husks are taken back to the farm and féd 
to stock. Beans ripened very unevenly and 
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some fields that were late planted will not 
pay the cost of harvesting. Threshing is 
nearly done. Wheat is yielding fairly well, 
20 to 25 bu per acre. Oats and barley not 
more than half crops. A recent heavy gale 
broke many apple limbs and covered the 
ground with fruit, which is now only fit 
for the evaporator. There is an abundance 
of plums and grapes. Peaches are being 
sold for 25 to 40c per basket. The corn crop 
is good. Water for stock getting scarce. 
There is a large acreage of cabbage in the 
south part of Stafford, which despite the 
drouth is looking fairly well. 

Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Oct 1—Peaches 
are a good crop. John L. Marshall will 
have 2000 baskets. Potatoes light. Milk 
Scarce and pastures drying up. Very small 
amount of fodder corn sown last spring. 
Corn crop light; cutting begun. Very little 
buckwheat grown this year. G. Jay Tomp- 
kins drilled seven acres of rye Aug 30. 
Threshing reveals that grain is turning out 
remarkably well this year; wheat % bu to 
the acre, rye 25, oats about 30. Rye straw 
<a for $12 per ton. Very little hay to 
sell, 
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Carmel, Putnam Co, Oct 1—The drouth 
was broken by a nice rain on Sept 16. Corn 
all cut and the yield not an average one. 
A heavy wind Sept 12 did great damage to 
fruit. Winter varieties of apples not over 
one-third of a crop. The average price 
farmers received for milk from N Y dealers 
for Aug was $1.10 per can, 40 qts. A new 
creamery is being built at Croton Falls, 
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Hartford, Washington Cw, Oct - 2—Silos 
filled and corn is in fine condition. Some 
are digging potatoes and find a good crop. 
Threshing nearly done, with a good crop of 
oats and rye. Butter advancing in price, 
with but little on the market. 

Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co, Oct 2— 
Early potatoes are a small yield; late ones 
a good crop and a drug in the market at 
Bradford, Pa. In exposed places half the 
crop of winter apples blown off Mst month. 


Kirkland, Oneida Co, Oct 2—Corn a 
fine crop; sweet corn for canning a heavy 
yield. High wind last month did great 
damage to apples, most farmers losing all. 
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Potatoes a good crop. Several new silos 
being built in this locality. 
Elbridge, Onondaga Co, Oct 1—Thou- 


sands of bushels of apples and other fruits 
were blown from the trees last month. The 
crop of apples was finer than usual and 
the loss is felt severely. 

Rossburg, Allegany Co, Oct 2—Crops have 
done well. Corn is a splendid crop and.all 
cut. Oats good. Wheat 20 to 35 bu per 
acre. Fodder good, beans two-thirds of an 
average. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Oct 2—Much 
rain of late. Silos are nearly filled and corn 
is an excellent crop, being eared heavily 
and well matured, Potatoes good but a 
light yield. Cows selling at an average of 
$25. 

Alplaus, Schenectady Co, Oct 2—Pastures 
and meadows dried up. Cattle have to be 
fed about as much as in winter. About a 
third of the apple crop on the ground. Rye 
straw $10 to 12, hay 12 to 14 per ton. 


Maryland, Otsego Co, Oct 1—The silos 
around here have been filled and there is 
considerable fodder corn in shock and to 
shock. 

Penn Yan, Yates Co, Oct 1—Wheat sow- 
ing about over. Beans and potatoes are 
rather light. Corn and sugar beets are fair 
erops. Evaporators are buying windfalls 
at 15c per 100 lbs. 

Ellery, Chautauqua Co, Oct 1—Threshing 
about over; grain not yielding as well as 
usual. Silos numerous and well liked by 
those who have them. Heavy winds have 
done much damage by blowing off apples, 
unroofing barns and blowing down trees. 


MARYLAND. 


In the Mountain Peach Belt—N. W. 
Wood, industrial agent of the B & O rail- 
road, has been conducting a party, includ- 
ing J. H. Hale, the famous peach grower 
of Ga and Ct, Roland Morrill, the Mich 
grower. Prof W. G. Johnson of the Md agr, 
college, J. R. Bell and D. A, Willey, throug 
the peach belts of western Md and W Va. 
At Romney, W Vx, the big orchards of 
Miller Bros were visited. Near Keedys- 
ville, Washington Co, Md, the orchards of 
E. A. Pry and W. D. Hughes were in- 
spected. The visitors expressed themselves 
as both surprised and pleased with the 
quantity and quality of the fruit they 
found. 

Horses Dying—lIt is reported from Anne 
Arundel and St Mary’s counties that a fa- 
tal disease has appeared among horses, en- 
tailing a considerable loss upon farmers. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Peconic, Suffolk*Co, Oct 2—Potatoes have 
@ried up and are about half a crop. Hay 
crop light but corn good and wheat turning 
out well. But few oats grown in this sec- 
tion. A large acreage of cau‘iflowers, but 
few gone to market as yet. More brussels 
sprouts than ever before, and they are look- 
img well at present. Apples, pears and 
peaches abundant. Cider mills busy. Good 
hay $20 per ton, potatoes 5c, pork 7c d w, 
eggs 20c. 








CANADA. 


Elgin Co, Ontario—Farmers are about 
through cutting corn; the yield will be 
about an average crop of ears, while the 
stalks will be a good crop and will make 
splendid fodder. Fall wheat looks fine. 


Some farmers are putting their wheat in 
3 


late this year so as to get rid of the fly 
which is quite common in these parts. 
Grain threshing is about over. Threshing 
machine owners have done well this year. 
Most of the farmers are drawing apples to 
the cider mill to make into vinegar. Ap- 
ples are very badly bruised, being blown off 
by a terrific wind storm last month. Much 
sickness about here this fall of the malaria 
fever type, caused by hot, dry weather. 


NEW JERSEY. 
The Great Interstate Fair. 


Fine weather, a splendid exhibit in all 
departments and unprecedented crowds 
combined to make one of the mpst sut- 
cessful fairs ever held on the ‘Trenton 
grounds. During the past summer the large 
grand stand was destroyed by lightning and 
a new and commodious building, thorough- 
ly equipped in every way, has just been 
erected. It is an ornament and oearedit to 
the grounds, but rebuilding has been some- 
thing of a strain on the finances, even 
though the building was insured. On the 
night of Sept 27 a considerable section of 
the trotting horse sheds was destroyed by 
fire, one horse being lost and two men 
slightly injured. However, a few fairs of 
the kind just closed will guarantee the 
ass’n against embarrassment, for this was 
a record-breaker in all respects. The at- 
tendance was very large throughout the 
week, and on Thursday was estimated at 
50,000 people. Moreover it was a_ well be- 
haved crowd, free from rowdyism and in- 
toxication; just such a gathering of clean 
farming and townspeople as every fair 
ass'n delights to have. 

The view in horticultural hall was as- 
tonishing. Watermelons, Jersey’s favorite 
fruit, were shown in large quantities and 
of immense size. Over 200 enormous melons 
were seen on one table. Squashes and 
pumpkins were in even larger numbers. The 
plate display of potatoes was very com- 
plete. There were over 200 plates of toma- 
toes. In fruits the display of apj les, pears 
and grapes was very gratifying, that of 
apples being unusually large, buth in plate 
eollections and in basket lots. Ciares of 
superb size were in protusion, several hun- 
dred plates being on exhibition. Pécaches, 
especially the later varieties, were well rep- 
resented, and many plums, chestnuts end 
novelties in fruits anid nuts. 

The display of agricultural machinery, 
tools, wagons, engines and threshers, wind- 
mills, silos and silage machinery, etc, was 
amazing, almost everything used on the 
farm being represented by enterprising 
manufacturers. All other exhibits were 
housed, but this was outdoors or under tents 
and forced itself upon the atteneion of 
everybody. The space occupied by farm ma- 
chinery covered several acres. . The auto- 
mobile craze was recognized by the fair 
managers and a building was devoted to 
them exclusively. 

Prizes were awarded under the number 
system and it was impossible todetermine by 
whom exhibits were made or who were the 
successful competitors. Even at the offices 
of the department this was not often known 
because of the enormous amount of clerical 
work involved at a very busy time. This 
system guarantees that premiums are 
awarded only according to merit, but the 
public cannot ascertain to whom prizes are 
awarded until some time after the fair has 
passed. There was nothing but a number to 
indicate by whom anything was shown, and 
it was impossible to determine whether a 
display was of a single unit of any kind or 
for a collection, except by consulting a 
large fair catalog which was not easily un- 
derstood. There was the usual number of 
tent shows and _ side attractions of all 
kinds. No gambling devices were allowed, 
such being prohibited by state law, and no 
intoxicants, except beer, which was openly 
sold at the regular beer tents. 

Details of live stock exhibits will appear in 
these columns next week, omitted here on 
account of lack of space. 


Burlington Co—The outlook for apples is 


better than two months ago; there will be 
about 40 per cent of a crop. Kieffer pear 
crop will be immense, but fruit very small; 
too many on trees. Outlook for market very 
discouraging. Some growers are offering 
them for 50¢ per bbl, shipper to furnish ev- 
erything. Very few if any buyers. Wheat 
is turning out good and will average nearly 
25 bu to the acre, in some instances 50 bu. 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


Hay is selling for $15 per ton, wheat 70c per 


bu. Cabbage half a crop; too dry. Irish 
potatoes 75 per cent of a crop, sweets 125 per 
cent. Sweets are selling for 1.50 to 1.75 per 
bbl and are going to be higher. The de- 
mand for Jersey sweets is growing stead- 
ily. Rust has destroyed nearly all the as- 
paragus, which will be a small crop next 
year and very small grass at best. 

Tons of Tomatoes Rotting—The rush of 
tomatoes to the canneries at Salem has 
been so great that the canners have been 
overwhelmed and hundreds of tons of to- 
matoes have rotted in the fields because 
they could not be handled. 

Chatham, Morris Co, Oct 2—More than 
half of the winter apples are on the ground. 
All through Morris and Essex counties the 
wind last month played havoc with them. 
Some orchards were bought previous to 
the gale at 40c per bbl on the tree, but buy- 
ers are not bidding very briskly now. Spys 
have hung to the tree better than any other 
variety. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Richmond, Northampton Co, Oct 2—This 
town is situated near the great slate belt of 
the county. Farming is the chief industry. 
Mixed farming is practised, and wheat, rye, 
oats, corn, potatoes, etc, raised. The sum- 
mer has been very dry. Crops good except 
wheat and potatoes. Corn up to the aver- 
age where well cultivated. Apples an im- 
mense crop, of fine quality. High winds 
have done some damage to the crop. No 
buyers in the field yet. Farmers make their 
butter on the farm, keeping from six to 
eight cows on farms of 100 acres. Much 
trucking on small farms. 

Susquehanna Co—The lack of rainfall is 
being felt everywhere. Cows are unable to 
get any feed from pastures and fall grains 
are not coming up well. Roads are dusty 
and fall plowing delayed. Because of the 
shortage of feed, more silage is heing put 
up than usual. All old silos arc in use 
and many new ones being built, The round 
wooden silo seems to be the favorite. The 
wind blew off a great many apples and 
the windfalls are being fed-to live stock, 
especially to dairy cattle. Buckwheat most- 
ly in the shock and crop fairly good. Corn 
for fodder has all been cut. Wheat seed- 
ing is about completed. The new canning 
factory at Montrose is in fn) operation 
and is now canning late sweet corn, pears, 
apples and pumpkins. The new cr-opera- 
tive creamery at the same place is com- 
pleted and will soon be ready to receive 
milk. 

The Cumberland Co Fair last week drew 
a very large attendance on governor’s day, 
25,000 to 30,000 being present. The horse and 
cattle show was fine. A parade of the prize 
winners was held on the track. The ma- 
chinery exhibits covered a wide area, while 
the display of*cereals and fruit took all the 
space allotted. The poultry show was one 
of the finest in the history of the society. 

Stiff Fight Against Oleo—State Dairy 
and Food Commissioner Cope is pushing the 
war against illegal oleo dealers and many 
warrants have been issued in Philadelphia. 
He says “‘We intend to keep this thing mov- 
ing until every illegal dealer is forced to 
observe ‘the law or close his place.” 








Woman’s Work Grange Committee. 





This committee of the state grange sends 
greetings as follows: Now that the picnic 
and fair season is over, it is time to be 
arranging work for the fall and winter in 
our various granges. First in order comes 
the celebration of Ceres day. Our worthy 
Patron, Ceres of N Y state grange, Mrs J. 
E. Knapp of Denmark, Lewis Co, offers the 
following suggestions: ‘‘Have the hall for 
Ceres night beautifully decorated with corn 
and grains of all kinds. Have Ceres ap- 
propriately dressed and attended by two 
little boys as pages and two little girls 
dressed in white and carrying sheaves of 
grain. If possible, have them sing a har- 
vest scng, or the song, Oh, Come, Come 
Away. Have Ceres. give an address of 
welcome and a response by some member 
of grange. Have several selections, recita- 
tions or essays appropriate to the occasion 
with music by choir. Complete it with a corn 
supper. The drama entitled Aunt Dinah’s 
Husking Bee would be appropriate for 
Ceres day. If, however, you have not con- 














veniences or time to celebrate -Ceres day 
in this manner, perhaps you might find 
some worthy brother granger whom you 
could assist in his corn husking and have 
an old-fashioned husking bee afternoon or 
evening, with a New Eagland supper on 
the lawn. A few weeks later we will offer 
suggestions for Pomona day.”’ 


NEW JERSEY. 


Hunterdon Co Pomona meets with Spring 
Mills, Oct 12. It will be the annual fruit 
and vegetable display. This Pomona aisv 
meets with Locktown Nov 8, when a class 
will be initiated. 

The new Riverside grange at Three 
Bridges has purchased grounds and witi 
build a hall. Over $300 has been sgsub- 
scribed toward the building. This grange 
is less than a year old. 


Milk Notes. 


[From Page 323.] 


that time has made 3000 cans of milk has 
profited $300 because of the organization 
known as the F SM P A.” 

Along another line the dairy interests 
are being carefully looked after. Ass’t 
Commissioner Kracke of the state agri 
dep’t is after the dealers in oleo. He has 
recently secured a number of convictions 
for sale of the spurious product. Among 
these are J. H. Doscher of Long Island 
City, fine $50; William Bischoff of New 
York, 25; Herman Sondergald of Brooklyn, 
50; Peter Earhardt of Brooklyn 25, H. Mull- 
meyer of Long Island City 100. In Chicago 
the pure food commission is actively at 
work and a number of true bills have been 
returned by the grand jury against retail 
dealers in oleo. These indictments come 
under the anti-color law of ’97, which re- 
quires the seller to notify the producer 
when he is being given oleo. 

The numerous rumors that combinations 
have been formed to oppose the ass’n of 
milk producers seems to be all talk and 
simply an attempt to intimidate the farm- 
ers. The determination to withhold the milk 
if a better price was not paid had the effect 
of bringing about a better understanding 
between the farmer and the city dealers. 
The milk dealers in New York had 
an idea that the farmers were not suf- 











ficiently well organized to attempt any- 
thing of this kind. When the dealers 
began to investigate and found a strong 


organization standing by its officers, they 
concluded that it would not be good policy 
to carry the fight too far. 

At Philadelphia, the exchange has fixed 
the buying price for milk for Oct at 3%c p 
qt, from this freight to be deducted. Sec- 
retary J. H. Miller says milk at present is 
very slow sale and plentiful; surplus selling 
on platforms at 2%c. 

Milk freights frorn the interior to the 
Philadelphia market approximate %c p at, 
as, stated in our weekly reports. 
stance recently we erroneously named the 
freight rate 1%c. The usual freight rate is 
¥%c on all routes, except that of the Union 
transportation company, where .%c p qt is 
charged;: this covering a radius of about 
40 miles, greater distances- not uniform but 
somewhat higher. The bulk of the milk 
comes in for 4c. 

At New York, the exchange price con- 
tinues 2%c p qt and the average paid for the 
surplus is $1.40 p 40-qt can. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt cans for week ended Sept 29 were as fol- 
lows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack & W ........ 20,150a@ 1,020 —- 
(| ge eR) ht ay oe nn 27,709 1,164 183 
N Y Cent (Harlem).... 7,105 70 175 
N Y Cent (long haul).. 25,0000 1,470 -- 
MUNIN. hes. acs «cd gagiece «o 30,338 1,971 — 
io 8 rare 10,684 687 -- 
Susquehanna ........... 13,260 205 241 
bt ere eee: 2,220 — — 
WOW BIAVEM osceccadcccs 6,740 = —- 
Lehigh Valley ......... 13,240 545 — 
New Jersey Central .... 1,500 80 — 
Other sources .......... ,159 175 — 
Total receipts ........ 164,096 7,387 599 
eS errr eee 166,280 7,460 617 
Daily average ....... 23,442 1,055 85 


a In addition 26,000 qts bottled milk. 
b In addition 53,300 qts bottled milk. 


Cheese at Utica. 
At Utica, N Y, Oct 1—The cheese market 
here to-day was nearly a repetition of last 





In one in-~ 





FARM’ AND 


week’s, although the tone is not quite as 
strong. At the present. time export trade 
is very dull and as a consequence large 
cheese is a-drug in the New York market. 
Small sizes are in much better demand and 
bring better prices. The stock sold to-day 
was generally the make of the second week 
in Sept, although some factory men have 
only just begun to sell that month’s cheese. 
There was some disappointment among 
salesmen, as they had expected a stronger 
market to-day, but buyers were firm in 
their refusal to pay more, and the major- 
ity let their cheese go. Here and there 
one was found who thought best to hold 
his cheese over for another week, but these 
were the exceptions, 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 3975 bxs at 10%c; large white, 400 at 
105c, 120 at 10%c; small white, 250 at 10%c, 
75 at 10%c, 410 at 1lc; small colored, 260 at 
10%c, 1305 at llc; total 6795 bxs, against 
8456 a year ago and 6020 two years ago. 

Sales on curb were 800 bxs large at 11@ 
11%c, mostly at llc, and 500 small at 11%@ 
11%4c, the bulk at 11%c. Sales of creamery 
butter reported were only 33 pkgs at 22c. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 


The Enormous Output of Manufactured 
Tobacco Keeps Up. 


Cigar production continued at an enor- 
mous pace in spite of strikes, shortage in 
desirable leaf, etc, the output for Aug, ’0), 
483,551,838, being some 26,000,000 greater 
than during the month preceding and 25,- 
000,000 more than during Aug, ’99. The out- 
put of manufactured tobacco shows a. brisk 
trade, while in snuff a bg business has 
been done. War taxes on tobacco are prov- 
ing to be extremely remunerative, at the 
rate of about $60,000,000 per year. The taxes 
actually paid, as given out by the treas- 
ury department, are as follows: 

INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM TOBACCO. 


Aug, 1900 July, 1900 Aug, 1899 





Cigars, $1,794,583 $1,700,054 $1,718,404 
Cigarettes, 317,948 417,923 384,285 
Snuff, 140,493 82,511 142,597 
Tobacco, m’f’d, 3,345,772 2,499,027 2,793,382 
Miscellaneous, 12,053 146,183 15,520 

Total, $5,610,848 $4,845,298 $5,054,188 


PENNSYLVANIA—Buying has begun _ in 
Lancaster Co, John F. Brimmer having se- 
cured several crops at 9 and. 2c. As the 
number of really fine crops is hardly up 
to the average, those packers who expect 
to secure their usual share will have to be- 
gin buying soon or they may be disap- 
pointed. 





Additional Produce Markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
Jersey potatoes, No 1 30@35c p bskt, No 2 
12@1l5ic, York state ch 55@58c p bu, fair to 
good 50@53c, Jersey sweets 15@30c p bskt, 
onions 45@50c p bu, cabbage 6@8 p ton. 
Blush apples $2 50@3 p bbl, Twenty Ounce 
2@2 50, mixed var 150@2, Del and Md 
peaches 25@40c p bskt, Mountain 1@1 50 p 
6-bskt carrier, N Y Bartlett pears 2 75@ 
3 50, nearby Duchess 10@25c p bskt, N Y 
Concord grapes 7c p 5-lb bskt, Niagara 7@ 
9c, Del 10@12c. Damson plums 30@35c p 9- 


lb bskt. Eggs 18%@20c p dz, live fowls 
10% @l1lic, spring chickens 11@15c d 
w. Hay 13@17 p ton, rye straw 10 50@ 


14 50, bran 16 75@17 50, No 2 red wheat Tic 
p bu, corn 461%4c, No 2 white oats 28%4c. 


Additional Hop Notes. 


MADISON Co—Madison: The cool weath- 
er prevailing last 10 days owas fa- 
vorable for hops that were not 
picked. Help has been scarce and 
picking was not finished until Sept 27. 
While rust prevailed in some yards, it did 
not prove a bad thing to contend with, for 
in the dry kiln it was easily removed, leav- 
ing the hops looking bright and clean. Only 
a few sales to report at 13 and 14c: but lit- 








tle baling done yet, owing to the dry 
weather. 
ONEIDA. Co—Waterville: The crop all 


harvested. It is of a very serviceable quality, 
though .not fancy, owing to physiological 
conditions, sc thought, which produced.a 
rust on the fruit. The yield per acre was 
larger than last year, but I hardly think 
enough to make up the cut.in acreage, 
There has been large buying at 15c of hops 
that sold for 13 and 1l4c. 


MARKET 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900] 1899] 1900] 1899) 1900) 1899 
Chie O. P 100 ibe . - | 85.90) 7-00} $5.55 $4.80 /$4.15/64.50 
New York. ° 5.90) 6.00 5.05} 4.25) 5.00 
Buffalo.......... 6.00] 6.50] 5. % 5.00) 4.35) 4.85 
Kansas City ......... 5.70) 6.35) 5.35) 4.60) 3.90) 4 85 
PUCCSNTE ..... 22-00% 5.80] 6 00] 5.85! 5.00! 4.251 4.40 





At Chicago, fair prices for good cattle 
are the rule, daily sales showing many 
transactions at $5 35@5 75, occasionally a 
shade more. Buyers have shown a dispo- 
sition to bid poorly for big heavy cattlé, 
even though in good condition, pretering 

At Pittsburg, cattle market continues 
weak under full supplies; this week Mon- 
day receipts were 11lv cars. Prices siigatly 
lower. Veal calves sold at $5@6 50. Quota- 
tions revised as foilows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 es 4 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 
Good, 120 to 1300 Ibs, Poor to good fat cows, 3 00 
Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, p 3 Ou 4 50 


oo 


51 
Fair, 900 to 1100 ibs, 373 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, . « 365 Bologna cows, p hd, 14 60 
Rough, half fat, 25 F'sh cows & tire staat or 100 
Com to good fat oxen, Fy 59@4 25 Veal calves. 06@6 50 


Hog market easy and prices show a alight 
decline. Arrivals Monday of this week 35 
double decks. Light medium sold at $5 65, 
do heavy 5 60, medium yorkers 5 50@5 60, 
do heavy 5 50@5 55. Sheep in light demand 
and dull, selling at 3 70@4 25, lambs 4@5 10. 
Receipts on Monday of this week 20 cars. 

At Buffalo, cattle market has a strong 


tone, under arrivals of 100 cars on Monday 
of this week. Shipping steers $5 25@5 75, 
stockers and feeders 3 25@4 25. Veal 
calves quiet at 5@7 25. Hogs again lower. 
Receipts on Monday of this week 95 double 
decks. Yorkers quoted at 5 50, medium 
heavy droves 5 60@5 70. Sheep "aull and 
prices have declined. On Monday of this 
week 70 cars came in. Lambs selling at 
4 90@5.30, sheep 3 50@4 10. 

At New York, the general tone of the 
market was weak. Choice native steers 
and good milkers' steady, common stock 
dull. Common to ch steers sold at $4 45@ 
5 90, bulls 2 50@3 60, cows 1 25@3 25. Re- 
cent sales include 14 Ill steers av 1440 lbs 
at 5 90, 10 Ohio, av 1170 lbs at 5 25, 14 Va, 
av 1100 lbs at 4 45, 10 bulls, av 859 lbs, at 
2 90, 13 butcher cows, av 819 lbs, at 1 50. Veal 
calves lower. Common to ch sold at 4@8, 
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FNSILAGE AND ORY FOD TTER 
usher.Also TLreshers and a ag eee Mills, 
Shellers,! Drag and Circular Saw Machines, ete. 
BNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A. 
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The BEST REGOLATOR 


is the original pattern we use on the 


INELAND 
INCUBATOR. 


In connection with it we have the 
most scientific method of ventt- 
lation. Catalog free. Send for it, 
Pineland Inch. & Brooder Co., Box 1, Jamesburg, N.J. 


Special Offer 


EK 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


Te EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who na ys one 
doilar we will send this jourral to Jan, | thus 
giving the rest of this year free from the time the 


subscription ts received. 

Acopy of the American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Almanac for 1901,a book of = 
500 pages and of great reference Value to all, is 
cluded with each subscripiion. 

The above is a special offer which is made at no 
other season of the year, and we would r@quest you 
as a favor to show our journal to your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to su 


As an inducement for you to get up a club we will 
send our journal one free in return for 
three new subscribers at one dollar, and include 
a copy of our Year Book with each subscripton. 








































This is the best time of the year for 
getting subscriptions,and we trust you will 
begia at once an energetic canvass of your 
neighborhood and make good use of the 
above offer, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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tops 8 25, grassers 2 25@3, mixed lots 3 25@ 
350. Hogs generally quiet. Fair to ch 
quoted at 5 70@5 95, fcy state pigs 6. Sheep 
and lambs in heavy supply and lower. Com- 
mon to ch sheep 2 75@4 25, ch export weth- 
ers 4 50, culls 2, common to ch lambs 4 40 
@5 50, culls 350. Recent sales included 
164 Buffalo muttons, av 127 lbs at 4 10, 118, 
av 94 Ibs, at 2 75, 59 W Va, av 106 Ibs, at 4 21, 
state, av 102 Ibs, at 3 75, 700 W Va lambs, 
av 70 Ibs, at 5 35, 133 O, av 64 Ibs, at 5 25, 241 
Mich, av 68 Ibs, at 5 15, 177 state, av 64 lbs, 
at 5 25. 
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THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The supply of potatoes is generally lib- 
eral, but prices have held fairly steady, 
especially in the large western trade cen- 
ters. The quality has improved somewhat 
in late shipments and at Chicago stocks 
have cleared up fairly well at 32@sic p 
bu in carlots. In eastern markets the sup- 
ply has been rather heavy and a weak 
tone noticed in some instances. Farmers 
around Phila are short of potatoes. 

At New York, receipts continue liberal 
and with demand only fairly active mar- 
ket has shown weakness. LI in bulk $1 50 
@2 p bbl, state and western 1 25@1 75 p 
180 lbs, Albany and Troy 1 50 p bag, Jer- 
sey round 1 25@1 50 p bbl, do long 1@1 235, 
Jersey sweets 1 50@2 25, southern 1@1 75 p 
bbl. 





At Boston, supply continues ample, de- 
mand fairly active, prices steady. Aroos- 
took Green Mts 50@53c p bu, do Rose and 
Hebrons 48@50c, York state round white 
45c. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot | 
1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago...... coos] -7644] .72%| 39 | Sle} .22 2216 
New York........ 80 | .75%| 49 | 40 | .25%4! .28%% 
Boston ...--eeeeee] — — | O2 | 42 | .29%4) 31 
Toledo. .....++-+- o79 =| 72%] .41%4) 34 | .23 23 
Oe EIB. 0c -cocecl 6 43, -72% 39 3014) 22%, 24% 
Minneapolis.....] .7 6834) .89%4| .28 | .24 | .23 
Liverpool ........] .90 | .85541 .57%%4! .4834! -— - 





At Chicago, wheat has been moderately 
active within a fair range, averaging per- 
haps a shade weaker. The contract grade 
for delivery any time this month has sold 
freely at 764%@77%c p bu, strong and weak 
by turns.The substantial advance late in 
Sept evidently encouraged holders to un- 
load and take advantage of the price. 

Corn is in fair demand but prices not 
very well supported last few days. No 2 
in store 38%@39c p bu, yellow corn by 
sample 42@48c, 

The oats market is quiet and without im- 
portant price change. No 2 mixed in store 
about 22c p bu, white and clipped usual 
premium. 

Rye market rather neglected, easy in 
tone, receipts small, and fair sales to mill- 
ers and distillers. No 2 rye in store 524%@ 
538c p bu, choice lots by sample 55@56 f o b; 
Oct, contract grade, quotable around 52%4c. 

Barley offerings are not heavy and ow- 
ing to the continued good demand the mar- 
ket is firm. Desirable malting grades ad- 
vanced 1@2c p bu to 54@58c; from. this 
price sales range downward to 41@45c for 
common to fair feed grades. 

Timothy seed in generally good demand, 
and much of the time firm on the basis of 
$4 40@4 50 p 100 Ibs for contract prime. 
Cloverseed quoted at 10 25@10 50 p 100 lbs 
for Oct prime. ‘ 

At New York, the grain market ruled 
about steady, but not especially active. Ex- 
port trade continues moderate, influenced 
somewhat by high ocean freight rates. 
Choice milling wheat and cash‘corn report- 
ed in light supply, especially corn. No 2 red 
wheat 2c lower than last quoted, selling 
around 80é p bu, No 2 corn 49c, oats 25%c, 
rye Sic, barley 57@60c, poor to ch clover 
seed 94%@10c p Ib, shipping nominal 10@1l1c, 
timothy $1 95@2 50 p bu. Flour quiet and 
prices shaded slightly. Fey spring patents 
4 35@5, do winter 4@4 15, spring straights 
3 75@4 10. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


The butter market is generally in a 
healthy condition. The consumotive de- 
mand has increased quite percentibly, fully 





THE LATEST 





equaling the receipts of fresh stock. Con- 
siderable amounts of storage butter are be- 
ing put on the market. This has some in- 
fluence with the trade. This June make 
has kept well and is of prime quality, For- 
eign reports indicate a weak market and 
prices abroad show a very slight margin 
over values at home. At Chicago, buying 
is of a cautious nature, with cmy extra 
steady at 21@2144c and 22@22%4c in eastern 
trade centers. Feed conditions in the north- 
west and vicinity are indicative of a make 
fully equaling that of last fall. 

WNew York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
firm at 21@22c p lb, prints 22@238c, dairy 19 
@20%c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 19@2Ic, 
prints 20@22c, dairy 1/@20c_—At Watertown, 
emy 23%@25ce, dairy 20@22c.—At Buffalo, 
emy 19@23c, dairy 10@20c.—At Rochester, 
emy 21@23c. 

At New York, fancy grades steady, un- 
dergrades show a wider variation in prices. 
Omy extra 22@22'c, firsts 2%@21%e, sec- 
onds 19@d9%4c, June make extras 21@21'%c, 
firsts 181%4.@20%c, state dairy, fcy 21c, firsts 
19@20¢, secands 17@18c, western imt cmy 15 
@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, western 
creamery in Mght supply arM firm. Elgin 
and other western creamery extra 23c p lb, 
firsts 2115@22%c, seconds 19@20c, imt cmy 
15@a8e, ladle 14@1éc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy firm at 18@ 
2344c p lb, ch dairy 15c.—At Columbus, cmy 
tubs 22\c, prints 23%c, dairy 15@1éc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
emy 231%@24c p lb, do firsts 2214@238c, extra 
gathered cmy 21@22c, do firsts 19@20c, dairy 
18@22c. 

The Cheese Market. 


A stronger feeling is again noted in the 
cheese market, prices advancing slightly, 
though stil) a shade lower than at same 
time last year. Exporters have paid 11\4c 
for fancy grades and one lot is reported at 
11%6c. Home consumptive demand con- 
tinues good and manufacturers are report- 
ed to be closely sold up. Outlook is gener- 
ally hopeful. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 
10%@11%c p Ib, flats 10@1lic.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 10@1lic.—At Watertown, small 12c. 
—At Buffalo, fcy 12c, dairy made 10@1l1ic.— 
At Rochester, full cream 11%c. 

At New York, market continues strong, 
State fey 114%@11%c p 1b, good to choice 
10% @lic, fair 91%@10c, light skims 94@10c, 
full 2@2%c. 

At Ogdensburg, 1016 bxs offered here Sat- 
urday, 10%c bid but no sales reported. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
continues firm. Fey N Y 11%c p lb, ch 10% 
@11\%4c, Ohio flats 10@1l1c, part skims 8@9c. 

Ohio--At Cincinnati, flats firm at 10%c p 
lb, twins 12@12%c, Young Americas 13c.—At 
Columbus, N Y cheddars 11%c, state flats 
lle. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
12c p lb, flats 124%@12%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York a moderate trade in new 
evaporated apples, old goods scarce; black- 
berries quiet, other small fruits in light 
supply and firm. Ch to fcy evaporated ap- 
ples 5%@6c p Ib, fair to prime 3@4c, sun- 
dried 3@41c, chops 50c@$1 25 p 100 lbs, cores 
and skins 25@75c, evaporated peaches, 
peeled 8c p Ib, raspberries 16@17\%4c, sun- 
dried 14@15c, evaporated blackberries 4144@ 
5c, huckleberries 14@15c, cherries 11@12c, 

Eggs. 

At New York, prices remain steady, mar- 
ket well stocked. Nearby fcy 20@23c p dz, 
av prime 19@19'4c, western ch to fcy 17@19c, 


Results Very Satisfactory _ 











The results from advertising in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange column of American Agricul- 
turist were very satisfactory. We regard 
its readers the most up-to-date, enterpris- 
ing farmers in America.—[{American Silo 
Feed & Seed Co, Buffalo, N Y. 








MARKETS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


Drow 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, cogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to sell or buy. 

.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this ollice. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertio 
in issue of the following week. wAdvertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. e 

THE RATE for the ‘“‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertisin 
only five cents a word each insertion. s& 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














LIVE STOCK. 


HOROUGHBRED English Berkshires—Forty choice 


: one piss. three ze pid, Si gach. All our breed: 
ing stock are recorded, JOCUST GROVE STOCK 
FARM, Antwerp, N Y. ” — 
EAUTIFUL wool-mutton golden fleeced  Shrop- 
shires. Either sex: quality best. Prices lowest. Cat- 
alogue free, MAPLEWOOD STOCK FARM, Maple- 
‘wood, Mich. 





1 Holstein bulls for sale. All first-class individuals» 
and hbiehly bred for the production of butter. 
W. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Northampton Co., Pa. 
DO pm ge. arr sheep, either sex, sired by England’s 
prize winners. Also Chester White swine. Fine stock 

a specialty. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N. Y 


buck lambs for service. 





ORSETS— Thorough bred 
MERTON PHELPS, Castie, N 3 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 








© LDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, dressed calves, 
game, etc. E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St, N Y. 





‘AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and 
e poultry on commission. Correspondence solicited. 
326 Washington St., New York. 
SHE your butter, eggs, apples, all 
7 UEL WHITTON, Commission Merc 


OULTRY, ecgs, apples, potatoes. Highest prices. 


T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK. 


produce, to SAM- 
nant, Utica, N Y. 





OUTHERN bloodhound pups. Best breed man or 
animal hunters on earthh VANRAUB KENNELS 
Vanraub, Texas. , 


3? ELGIAN hares from imported stock, Address FERN- 
BDALe vanes Brsckoee We AAUes FERN 


BELGIAN hares, Buff Cochins 
 F. JORDAN, Altamont, N 

T. BERNARD puppies, cheap. EXCELSIOR KEN.- 
S NELS, Waterloo, N , A . — 








ty Cochin Bantams, D, 








BELGIAN hare book, 25c. REVIEW, Chatham, NY. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


B per, % ® Gey = qppenses & men and women 
ith rigs, to introduce Poultry C TTER- 
NATIONAL MFG CO, Parsons, “Kane ™ INTER 
Ww. pay liberal commissions to salesmen to handle the 

“Yankee” wire stretcher. It will pay to investigate. 
YANKEE MFG CO., No. Fayston, Vt. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 














HOICE stock for sale, White Wyandots, Plymouth 

2 #_— me a re Leshorss, tur eys, geese 
utks and guineas. Catalog fre. PINE TREE FARM 
a ee Ss alog REE FARM, 
ANTED—Early hatched 8S C Brown Legh ts, 
JOHN WILLIAMS, Farmingdale, Nog PUllets. 


UABS, runts, homers. crosses. JAS. TEGGART, 
@ Northumberland, Ps. . pA Se 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 














ANTED by man, 22, position as milker in first-class 
dairy; would go west. Address J. COLES, ; S 
sex St., Harrison, New Jersey. 3% 28 Sus 
ERDSMEN and general farmers With ref "eS; situ- 
£1 ‘ations together. EDWARD FLOYD, Framinghan, 
ass. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


CTOBER PURPLE plum trees—The best o 
0 ee 2 We — a ben yp et a — 
ees wo ars ‘ ’ » oN 
HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct, ““oress STEPHEN 


EW half-inch lead pipe at $4.15 per 100 ft: 500 




















; ft or 
more delivered at most railroad stati 
LYMAN, Southampton, Mass. eo 
ALDWIN, Russet, Spy Pippin apples. on tess 5) 
cents bbl, delivered $1. Cheap’ puiless. i 
HULL, Croton-on-Hudson, 
. ERFECT” wood furnace, takes 3-ft_wood; will heat 


I 
five rooms, 15x15; price $65. H. B. LYMAN, South- 


ampton, Mass. 
OR_SALE—One-horse milk wogon, cheap; rh ew. 
GILT EDGE STOCK FARM. Kaperance, NY. 
— STANTON WEAVER, Attorney, Washing: 

















fair 15@iéc, western refrigerator stock 13@ 
17144c, western prime, loss off 20c, 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, pears and grapes about 
steady, peaches and plums weak, musk- 
melons and cranberries firmer. Bartlett 
pears $1 50@3 75 p bbl, Seckel 2@4, Beurre 
Bosc 1 50@2 50, common kinds 75c@1; Ni- 
agara grapes 40@60c p carrier, Del 50c@1, 
Concords 7@8c p small bskt; Md and Del 
peaches 25@7ic p bskt, state 25@65c, Mich 
1@1 75 p bu; state plums 25@30c p 10-Ib 
bskt; Col Rocky Ford melons 2@3 25 p ert, 
Cape Cod cranberries 4 75@6 p bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market steady. Bran $17@ 
19 p ton, middlings 18@19, red dog 19@19 75, 
linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 24 50, 
screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, corn chop 85@ 
8714c, brewers’ meal and grits 1 05@1 07, 
coarse meal 90@95c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, about steady under lib- 
eral offerings. Prime timothy 924%4@95c p 
100 lbs, No 1 85@90c, No 2 80@8214c, clover 
mixed 75@80c, no grade 60@70c, long rye 
straw 65@75c. 

Poultry. 

demand fairly active for 
all descriptions. Live spring chickens 12c 
p lb, fowls 12c, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 50@ 
65c p pair, geese $1@1 25, pigeons 15@20c, 
iced turkeys 8@12c p 1b, Phila chickens 12 
@li7c, western 8%@10%c, fowls 9@lic, L I 
ducks 12c, geese 11@15c, squabs 1@2 50 p 
dz. 

At Boston, a full supply, demand fairly 
active. Live fowls 10c p lb, chickens 9@ 
10c, northern and eastern fowls 10@13c d 
w, chickens 12@18c, ducks 12@13c, pigeons 
$1@1 25 p dz, iced turkeys 9@10c p 1b, fowls 
10@12c, chickens 10@12c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage, squash and tur- 
nips steady, cucumbers and tomatoes firm- 
er, celery, lettuce and string beans weak. 
Cabbage $2@3 p 100, sweet corn 50c@1, L I 
beets 1 p 100 bchs, washed carrots 1@1 25 p 
bbl, cucumbers 2@5, do pickles 1 50@3 50 
p 1000, celery 25@50c p dz bchs, lettuce 1@2 
p case, peppers 50c@1 p bbl, pumpkins 50@ 
60c, squash 75c@1, turnips 75c@1, tomatoes 
40@80c p bu, string beans 30@60c, lima 
beans 75c@1 25 p bag. 

Wool. 

Trade continues quiet. Manufacturers show 
considerable interest in the marketand keep 
closely in touch with prices, but buying is 
of a hand to mouth nature. Prices are gen- 
erally held firm, both in the large trade cen- 
ters and the interior producing sections. 
Sales on the basis of 23c p Ib for Mich X 
and above, 20@2ic for Dakota medium, 18@ 
19c for Idaho and 15@16c for Colorado. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The apple market has hardly recovered as 
yet from the glut of windfalls, which natur- 
allv dampens the demand for choice fruit. 
Good ‘eating apples have been in favor at 
steady prices. Hand-picked No 1 stock con- 
tinues fairly active, although Jate arrivals 
show an increase in this grade. The situa- 
tion abroad is reported practically the same 
as here at home; the supply is ample, es- 
pecially of common green stock. Fancy 
highly colored fruit would sell at a premium 
in the English markets. Many growers will 
hold their best anvples until the market be- 
comes more settled. . 


Buyers are looking for choice stock only, 
such lots selling at $1 50 p bbl, Kings 1 75, 
Twenty Ounce 155. A large buyer esti- 
mates the amount of windfall Baldwins to 
be 10 to 15 per cent where trees were full; 
on partly laden trees 25@50. Greenings 
about 20. Greenings are of better size than 
the Baldwins, perhaps 1-3, the latter being 
under 2144 in. Russets are of prime quality, 


At New York, 





but rather scarce.—[I. N. Stebbins, Or- 
leans Co, N Y. 
Conservative men estimate loss by the 


Sept gale to be 50 per cent. Some evapoya- 
tors are paying 12c p 100 lbs, but are afraid 
of an oversupply of the finished product. 
Many apples are small and wormy. Deal- 
ers offer 50@75c p bbl for hand-picked 
Baldwins and Greenings, and market may 
do better when windfall fruit is cleaned 
up. No sale for cider apples, farmers feed- 
ing them to stock or letting rot on the 


ground.—[C.E.Chapman, Tompkins Co, N Y. 

The far-reaching effects of the Sent gale 
are shown in a recent letter from the well- 
known horticulturist, 8S. D. Willard of Gen- 





THE LATEST 





eva, N Y, who said: “The ground is liter- 
ally covered, and in many instances but 
few apples or pears are left on the trees. 
I would think it safe to say three-fourths 
of the winter apples were blown off by the 
storm. All evaporating and canning houses 
are taxed to the utmost and cannot handle 
a tithe of what is on the ground.” 

At New York, poor fruit easy, prices gen- 
erally steady for No 1 stock, espe- 
cially choice fall varieties. Twenty 
Ounce $2@2 50 p bbl, Gravenstein 2 25@2 75, 
Codling 1 50@2, Maiden Blush 2@2 50, Pip- 
pin 1 75@2 25, King 2@2 50, Baldwin 1 50@ 
2, Greening 1 506@2, common hand-picked 
1 25@1 50, do open head 75c@1. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


v. HOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI<- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1 50 
@1 75 p bbl, sweets 2@2 25, onions 70@90c 
p bu, turnips 25@30c, cabbage 2@2 50 p 100, 
beans 1 85@1 95. Apples 50c@1 50 p_ bbl, 
cranberries 5@6, muskmelons 50c@2, Con- 
cord grapes 2@3c p lb, freestone peaches 
1@1 50 p bskt, clings 50c@1. Milch cows 
20@40 each, veal calves scarce at 7@8l%c 
p Ib 1 w, hogs 5% @6c, spring lambs 54@64c. 
Eggs 22c p dz, live chickens 11@12c p lb, 
turkeys 11@12c. 

At Buffalo, eggs 15@i7c p dz, live fowls 
9@9%ec, chickens 10@10\%c, squabs 25@30c p 
pair. Fey potatoes 40@50c p bu, fair 30@ 
35c, sweets $2@2 75 p bbl, cabbage 1 50@2 50 
p 100, celery 20@30c p dz bchs, fcy cucum- 
bers 12@15c p dz, onions 35@40c p bu, tur- 





nips 30@35c, beans 1 75@2 15. Fey apples 
1 75@2 25 p bbl, fair 75c@1 50, Bartlett 


pears 2 50@3 50, fey peaches 45@55c p 1-3 
bu, Concord grapes 9@10c p 9-lb bskt, Ni- 
agaras 12@18c, nearby muskmelons 40@50c 
p bu. Corn meal 90c p 100 Ibs, middlings 
90c, bran 85c, oats 30c p bu. 

At Rochester, apples $1@1 25 p bbl, can- 
taloupes 25@50c p dz, peaches 20@50c p bskt, 
pears 30@50c p bu, prunes $1 50@2. Cab- 
bage 3c p head, cucumbers 15c p dz, car- 
rots 20@35c, onions 45@50c p bu, potatoes 
40c, tomatoes 12@15¢c p bskt. Eggs 16@17c 
p dz, live fowls 9@10c, chickens 12@13c d 


MARKETS 
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w. Hay 12@19 p ton, middlings 18@19, bran 
17@18, corn meal 20@21. 

At Syracuse, Greening apples 40@50c p 
bu, Pound Sweets 75@90c, plums $1, prunes 
1 50@2, pears 75c@1 25. Potatoes 40@60c 
p bu, onions 30@40c, turnips 30c, beans 2 25 
@2 50, beets 30@40c, parsnips 60c, celery 30c 
p dz bchs. Eggs 17@18c p dz, live chickens 
9@10c, ducks 10c. State corn 60c p bu, 
white oats 28c, bran 17 p ton, middlings 18, 
hay 16@19, alfalfa 15. 

At Watertown, cucumbers 50@60c p 100, 
cabbage 4@6c p head, onions 65@75c p bu, 
carrots 30c, potatoes 35@45c, tomatoes $1, 
turnips 40c, celery 10c p bch, lettuce 4@5c, 
apples 25@40c p bu. Eggs 17@18c p_ dz, 
live fowls 6@7c, chickens 8c, steers 44%4@5c, 
veals 5%@6c, lambs 4@5c. Hay 16@18 p 
ton, corn meal 20, corn and oats 22@23, bran 
19, middlings 20. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 17@ 
18c p dz, live chickens 10%c p Ib, fowls 10c, 
ducks 8@9c. Apples $1 50@2 25 p bbl, fey 
Md peaches 50@60c p bskt, common 25@45c, 
pears 20@50c p bskt, Concord grapes 10@12c 
p 10-lb bskt, Del 10@1lic p 5-Ib bskt. Md 
and Pa potatoes 50@55c p bu, do N Y 58 
@60c, sweets 1 25@1 50 p bbl, home-grown 
cabbage 1 50@2 p 100, do N Y 2@2 50, toma- 
toes 55@60c p bu, lima beans 90c@1. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


No very striking features are presented. 
Supplies are generally plentiful, but prices 
have ruled about steady. Foreign onions 
have diverted the demand from home prod- 
uct somewhat in the large eastern markets, 
Although the market is quiet, yet on the 
whole the outlook is fairly favorable. 


At New York, tone of market is gener- 
ally steady for good stock. Ct and LI 
white $2@3 p bbl, do red 1 25@1 50, do yellow 
1 25@1 50, Orange Co white 1 50@2 50 p 
bag, do yellow 1@1 25, do red 75c@1 15, state 
and western yellow 1 25 p bbl, do yellow 
1@1 15 p 150 lbs, do red 1 15@1 25, small 
white pickle 3@4 p bbl. 

At Boston, the market has an easy tone 
under quite liberal arrivals. Nearby 50c p 
bx, state yellow $1 50 p bbl or 45c p bu, do 
York state 40@45c, do western 1 25 p bbl. 

















ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR nei ; 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLARTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT re 
called White 
ULSTER 
UNION Barytes an d 
SOUTHERN } Chicag 
1 ‘o. 99 
. Lead, ‘«‘ Pure 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL : : 
SOUTHERN brand is right. 
JOEN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Goons | FREE 
BAL : 
Salem, Mass. obtained. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
SENTUCEY 
Louisville. 


Lead is the best paint. 


Lead Tinting Colors. 


T IS quite generally believed, par- 
ticularly by large consumers and 


practical painters, that Pure White 


It is because of 


this belief that manufacturers of the so- 


Leads, mixtures of Whiting, 
brand “ White 
White Lead,” etc., etc. You 


Zinc, them 


can avoid these by making sure that the 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 


Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving full information and show- 


ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam's Exe 
perience With Paints’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 




















DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES 


ie nearly all the hay baled in the 
world.Send for free illustrated catalog, 
Address P, K. DEDERICK’S SONS’, 
54 Tivoli Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 
The Pioneer—It gtil} 
Pea leads all others. 

















PUBLIC SALE. 


On the 16th of October, 1900, as a whole or in parts, the 
beautiful frnit and garden farm, situated on the Fair- 
view road, % of a mile northwest of Fairview Park, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and adjoining the John Siebenthaler Nurseries. 
All the stock, implements, tools, wagons, horses, feed, 
poultry, incubators and brooders, beginning at 9 o’clock 
and continuing till all issold. For further information 
inquire of John T. Ditsel, 313 Johnson 8t., Dayton, O. 











Ty] STEAM. HORSE? 















CHICAGO. U.S.A. § 











i Can Sell Your Farm 


or country property no matter where located. Send de- 
scription and selling price, and learn my successful plan. 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 1215 Fil St., Phila., Pa. 


Agricultural Books 


New York, for Complete Cataloa. 





Send to ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, Chicago or 
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Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 


A Foreign View of Hop Prospects, 


Cc. BECKENHAUPT, GHRMANY. 





The following I estimate as the world’s 
hop crop for 1900 and ’99 in hundredweights 
of 110 lbs each: 





1900 1899 

Germany, 520,000 550,000 
Austria-Hungary, 200,000 260,000 
Russia, 70,000 70,000 
France, 30,000 45,000 
Belgium and Holland, 40,000 120,000 
England, 400,000 660,000 
America, 400,000 450,000 
Australia, 15,000 15,000 

Total, 1,675,000 2,170,000 


The following table gives the world’s pro- 
duction and consumption since 1882. It 
shows that the remaining stock is to be 
estimated at some 230,000 ewt and the brew- 
ers would have 1,900,000 cwt to meet their 
wants, 

PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPT’N OF HOPS AND BEER 





Conpamatien aaa > st Total 

h d th a thousand stock 
Year hectoliters cewts cwts {end of year 
| Te - @149,013 01,515 b1,606 0b 57,450 
_ eer _— 1,664 1,824 217,200 
ae _- 1,589 1,792 420,505 
_ errr 173,486 1,698 1,621 342,729 
ere 171,364 1,616 1,514 241,095 
89.. - 173,663 1,606 2,007 641,859 
Bscciksos 195,678 1,547 1,173 277,944 
sé ecece 196,418 1,567 1,516 297,522 
GB....ccs 300,672 1,592 1,655 290,568 
eer 204,600 1,670 1,463 93,928 
94....++- 207,661 1,726 2,373 741,377 
Be wsecss 214,270 1,774 2,086 1,053,415 
OTT 232,208 1,924 1,866 995,559 
Civica Se 1,985 1,629 639,151 
Bicistee 247,479 1,994 1,461 106,768 
eer . 252,282 2,087 2,213 232,622 


a Hectoliter is equivalent to 26.42 gals. 
b German cwts of 110 lbs. 


The consumption of hops and beer is 
taken from the statistical tables of the 
Gambrinus Brewers Journal of Vienna: 
the production of hops is the average of 
figures from the statistical tables of the 
German hop growers’ soc, the ““Gambrinus,” 
the “Allgerneine Brauer and MHopfenzei- 
tung” and T. Barth & Sons of Nuremberg. 

The world’s consumption of beer is pro- 
gressing rapidly and the augmentation 
since ’88 amounts to 48 per cent. The aver- 
age consumption of hops was 1144 Ibs for 
1000 hectoliters of beer in 1884, 980 Ibs in ’87 
and 840 Ibs in '90. The total consumption 
of hops amounting in '84 to 1,514,901 cwt for 
149 million hectoliters of beer; ’87 to 1,698,- 
026 cwt for 173 million hectoliters of beer; 
’90 to 1,546,915 cwt for 195 million hectoliters 
of beer. 

Since ’90 it grew yearly and amounted 
in ’99-’00 to 2,087,000 cwt for 252 million 
hectoliters of beer. 

Although the crop of ’99 was very rich 
the consumption wanted nearly the whole 
amount, giving only a surplus of 125,000 cwt. 
The great stocks of ’94-’96, amounting in 
94 to 741,377 cwt, in ’95 to 1,053,415 cwt, in 
96 to 995,559 cwt and in ’97 to 639,151 cwt, 
were reduced gradually at the end of the 
last season to 232,000 cwt, and the hops 
will, unless the crop proves richer than 
we now expect, be as scarce as they have 
been in any year since '82. 

While we cannot warrant the absolute 
accuracy of these figures, they are calcu- 
lated as conscientiously as possible, and 
give a sufficiently true figure of the evo- 
lutions of production and consumption. Con- 
cerning this year’s crop it may prove 100,- 
000 cwt richer or poorer, estimations hav- 
ing always and chiefly at this time of the 
season to be made cautiously. but it ap- 
pears certain that brewers will need for 
their wants of the year all hops that will 
grow in the year, and that growers may 
hope to see satisfactory prices for their 
crop. 

Concerning the limits of the prices it is 
difficult to prophesy, and we believe that 
the growers will do best who sell parts of 
their crop gradually at the different peri- 
ods of the season. This method would also 
be the best tactics for associations, as the 
general pressure to sell, which always 
proves so dangerous for prices and the in- 
terests of growers, would be avoided if 


everybody would offer only small lots and 
sell by degrees, and the prices will be the 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


true result of the true proportion between 
the supply and the needs. 





Hop Notes. 

NEW BERLIN, N Y—Hops are all picked. 
The yield was about 400 lbs per acre and 
quality very fine. Yards not picked were 
damaged about 10 per cent by the Sept 
gale. Most growers will hold for 15c. None 
are sold as yet and the inquiry is not en- 
couraging. A good many will abandon 
the business unless hops bring l15c this 
year. The prevailing opinion among grow- 
ers is that hops will be sought after elec- 
tion and mostly bought up in a short space 
of time. 

SOLSVILLE, N Y—About two weeks ago 
600 bales hops were bought by William H. 
Fitchard of Utica for 15c. Smith Bros of 
Oneonta bought about 100 bales during the 
week for 18c. O. M. Kennedy & Co of 
Clinton bought several small lots for 13c 
and offered 14c for some of desirable qual- 
ity. Some of the hops bought for 13c were 
picked rather early and lacked strength. 
Now that the crop is harvested there will 
not be many sales until the hops are 
pressed ready for market, as most dealers 
wish for a “‘square sample.” 

West LAURENS, N Y—The quality of hops 
just harvested is fine and a larger crop 
than was first thought there would be, but 
not as large as last year. Growers are 
experiencing greatest difficulty in obtain- 
ing baling. No sales are reported, but 
buyers are offering 12 to 15c and growers 
are holding for more. Edwin Collier of 
Morris received the first premium, $10, on 
a bale of hops at the Central N Y fair at 
Oneonta. 

Over 5000 people are employed in the hop 
yards at North Yakima, Wash. The yield 
is estimated at 16,000 bales and the hops 
are of particularly fine quality, being un- 
usually free from smut and vermin. Prices 
are advancing daily and some of the larger 
growers have refused 13c, and are holding 
out for 15e. The value of the crop of North 
Yakima this season is estimated at over 
half a million dollars. 

A large proportion of the Ore hop crop 
is already gathered. Hops are of good 
quality and generally free from mold or 
vermin. In some parts of the state re- 
cent rains have done considerable damage. 
Latest contracts reported were at 12%@13c, 
while some growers will hold for 15c for 
prime stock. 

A large exporter is distributing to grow- 
ers a circular calling attention to the main 
points for export hops, viz: Clean picking, 
whole hops, not mashed in baling, thorough 
curing, neither slack nor over dried, good 
baling, strong sewed, square packages. 

At New York. the situation remains 
practically unchanged. Trade is rather 
quiet, many dealers being inclined to await 
further developments of the market before 
purchasing. Trade at London’ reported 
steady. 

Quotations at New York are as follows: 
N Y state Pacific coast crop of ’99, choice 
13%4@15%ec p lb, prime 12@1i4c, medium 8@ 
lic, crop of '98 5@9c, olds 2@6c, German 
crop of ’99 35@40c. 

INTERNAL REVENUE FROM FERMENTED LIQUORS. 





Aug, 1899 Aug, 1900 
J ee $7,716,186.08 $8,546, 232.05 
BPOWEPS. occccccccee 2,137.55 3,016.70 
Retaii dealers..... 19,055.68 18,385.03 
‘Wholesale dealers. 16,875.07 21,336.49 
Miscellaneous .. 531.88 17.33 
Tota) si icicccscccecteeeemae $8,588,987.60 





American Machinery Wins at Paris. 





Americans astonished the world at the 
Paris exposition this year with their show- 
ing of all kinds of machinery, and promi- 
nent among the departments is that of 
farm implements. The agricultural ma- 
chines from the U S are so much simpler, 
cheaper and better than those made in the 
old world that they are rapidly displac- 
ing them. Americans were remarkably 
successful in securing prizes. There were 
6000 exhibitors from the U S and about 
2000 of these or 1-3 received awards in one 
of the five different grades—grand prizes, 
gold medals, silver medals, bronze medals 
and honorable mention. As America is the 
only nation that had to take its exhibits 
across the ocean, the showing is a credita- 
ble one. The installment of exhibits was 
made under trying circumstances. Space 





* show their machines in 








was limited and some exhibitors had to 
four different 
places, most of them obscure and but lit- 
tle frequented. 

Perhaps no department attracts more at- 
tention than that containing the harvest- 
ing machines. All the leading firms are 
represented. The Deering Co of Chicago 
has a magnificent retrospective exhibit 
consisting of 200 models, paintings and 
photographs. These represent the develop- 
ment of the harvesting machine from 1826 
until the present time. Every phase’ in 
the evolution of the old-fashioned reaper 
to the self-binder of 1900 is shown. One of 
the unique features of this exhibit is an 
automobile mower. This is the first one 
invented and is the result of six years of 
effort. It has worked successfully in 
American fields and promises to be one of 
the widely used machines of the future. 
The power is supplied by a petroleum mo- 
tor. The development of the corn binder 
is also illustrated. 

The McCormick Co, also of Chicago, has 
a retrospective exhibit illustrating the evo- 
lution of the McCormick binder, beginning 
with the reaper manufactured in 1831 by 
Cyrus H. McCormick, founder of the con- 
cern. This consists of 17 working models 
with a large number of photographs and 
drawings showing the details of their ma- 
chines and the magnitude of their facto- 
ries. Their very successful corn harvester, 
first put on the market in 1890, is also 
shown. The first practical harvester was 
@ push machine and the forerunner of the 
modern successful corn binder. 

D. M. Osborne & Co of Auburn, N Y, show 
mowers, binders, corn harvesters, tedders, 
harrows, cultivators and reapers. The ma- 
chines are in their commercial colors, but 
highly finished and very attractive. 

Adriance, Platt & Co of Poughkeepsie, 
N Y, show binders, mowers, haying imple- 
ments, improved harrows and a small re- 
trospective exhibit illustrating the develop- 
ment of the Buckeye machines. 

The Walter A. Wood Co of Hoosick Falls, 
N Y, as usual has a fine exhibit of haying 
and harvesting ‘machines. An interesting 
feature of this display is a case contain- 
ing 665 of the 1400 medals awarded to the 
‘Wood company since it began making dis- 
plays at fairs and expositions and taking 
part in field trials. 

Among other exhibitors of harvesting 
machinery taking prizes are: The Warder, 
Bushnell & Glessner Co of Springfield, O, 
the Johnston Harvester Co of Batavia, N Y, 
the Milwaukee Harvester Co of Milwaukee, 
Wis, the Plano Manufacturing Co of West 
Pullman, II. 

The Chilled Plow Co of Syracuse, N Y, 
has a splendid showing of plows of all 
kinds, harrows, cultivators, store trucks 
and wheelbarrows. A feature of their ex- 
hibit is the celebrated gold plow made for 
the Chicago exposition. 

The Whitman Agri Co of St Louis shows 
hay presses. 

The Oliver Chilled Plow Works of South 
Bend, Ind, shows a collection of models il- 
lustrating the development of the plow. 
This firm is among the largest of plow 
manufacturers in the world and their ex- 
hibit attracts much attention. A fine 
showing in the same line is made by Deere 
& Co of Moline, Ill. 

Ss. L. Allen & Co of Philadelphia show 
their revolving globe carrying an array of 
farm implements around the equator. This 
is the same as was shown in Chicago in 
1893. Seed drills of all kinds, cultivators 
and a general exhibit of farm and garden 
tools is also displayed. A feature of the 
exhibit is a small garden space set with 
artificial plants where the efficiency of the 
field hces, weeders, etc, can be demon- 
strated. 

Aultman, Miller & Co of Akron, O, show 
threshers, engines, etc; the Aermotor Co 
of Chicago, windmills, tanks, pumps, etc: 
Stover Mfg Co of Freeport, Ill, wind pumps, 
grinders, etc. 

Although dairymen in some countries of 
the old world are said to be far ahead of 
those in the United States, our creamery 
supply men tock a large number of the 
highest prizes on separators, churns, vats, 
milk testing machines, etc. Among the 
leading prize winners are: The DeLaval 
Co; N Y; Vermont Farm Machine Co, Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt; P. M.’Sharples, West Ches- 
ter, Pa, and A. H. Reid, Philadelphia. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 











Making History. 





The United States government has in- 
structed Gen Chaffee to reduce the Amer- 
ican forces in China to the proportions of 
a legation guard. This step marks the be- 
ginning of the withdrawal of American 
troops in China, as the legation guard re- 
maiming will not be included in any mili- 
tary operations, and is not a part of the 
allied armies, and therefore not responsible 
to Field Marshal Count Vom Waldersee, the 
commander-in-chief. 





A decree has been published by the em- 
peror and empress, dated Sept 25, blaming 
the ministers for encouraging the boxers. 
It orders the degradation of four princes 
and deprives Prince Tuan of his salary and 
official servants. 

In spite of Gen Chaffee’s withdrawal from 
China, the total military strength of the 
United States in the Orient is greater than 
ever, now aggregating 70,000 mem With 
the new warships just ordered to Chinese 
waters we shall have a fleet of 35 war ves- 
sels in the Orient, inchrding two powerful 
battleships, two formidable monitors, one 
armored cruiser, several protected cruisers 
and a large number of gunboats. 





The losses among our troops in the Phil- 
ippines now amount to 2732 killed and dead 
from disease, and 2374 wounded. 





Gen Fitzhugh Lee, speaking of the re- 
cent Cuban elections, says that the revo- 
lutionary party, which was successful, de- 
mands the immediate withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops and independence without a 
protectorate. 





Over 100 cases of yellow fever are now 
under treatment at Havana. 





Evidences of utter rout marked the re- 
tirement of the Boers along the line of 
railroad toward Portuguese territory. Their 
whole line of retreat was strewn with bro- 
ken guns, damaged ammunition and the 
debris of loot, which they destroyed, rath- 
er than allow it to fall into the hands of 
the British. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of property was destroyed 
in the last few days of the Boer retreat. 
The wholesale destruction, especially as re- 
gards artillery, is taken to indicate that 
the burghers have given up all hope even of 
prolonging the trouble. 





The Bolivian government has appropri- 
ated about $50,000 for the preliminary study 


of three railway lines and another road 
is to run from Potosi to the Argentine 
boundary. 





The Spanish war veterans have adopted 
a uniform of mixed blue and gray as typi- 
eal of the union of the north and south 
during the Spanish war. Gen Nelson A. 
Miles has been elected commander-in-chief 
and Col James H. Tilman of South Caro- 
ina, senior vice commander-in-chief. 





The jury of final appeal in thé Paris ex- 
position awards has finished its work and 
the statement prepared for the United 
States commission shows that America re- 
ceived a higher total of awards than any 
other nation save France. 





Returns of the estate duties for 1899-1900 
just issued by the British government show 
that nearly £14,000,000 were added to the 
exchequer from this cause. The total sum 
bequeathed by 65,341 persons amounted to 
over £292,000,000, or half the national debt. 
Twelve millionaires paid tolis to the amount 
of £2,000,000. 





Of. the 2,270,557,440 acres of land owned 
by the U_ S, 929,308,068, or considera- 
bly more than one-third, are non- -appropri- 
ated. Of this amount, however. 359.492,760 
acres belong to Alaska. <A peculiar fact in 
this connection is the amount of land sté#ll 
under government control and ownership 
in some of the older states. There are 428,- 
R82 acres in Alabama and _ 593,080 in 
Louisiana. Mississippi has over 285,000 
acres of government land, Michigan over 
473.000, and Minnesota more than _ 5,627,394. 
The largest public possession in a single 
state is in Montana, amounting to over 
69,073,490 acres, or an area about two and 


a half times as large as the whole sfate 
of Pennsylvania. 


Nevada has more than 


OUR 








twice the area of Pennsylvania still be- 
longing to the government, and New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and Idaho come next in order, 
with California and Colorado not far be- 
hind. These figures are exclusive of the 
unsurveyed and unclassified acres of our 
new possessions. The estimated acreage of 
the Philippines is 91,250,900; of the Hawaiian 
islands, 4,318,600; of Porto Rico, 2,304,000, 
and of Guam 32,000. 





It is planned to erect the tallest flag pole 
in the world in Golden Gate park, San 
Francisco, The flag will be 100 feet long 
and each star three feet high, and the es- 
timated cost is $4000. The pole is to he 
made entirely from Pacific coast lumber 
and the flag of California materials. 





New York’s great rapid transit tunnel is 
now to have a branch to Brooklyn, going 
from the Battery under Bast river. It will 
cost about $6,000,000. 





Heretofore three wooden railroad bridges 
and one public bridge serving as a high- 
way have connected Galveston, Tex, with 
the mainland. All the _ railroad bridges 
were destroyed in the recent storm. It is 
said that all the railroads entering Gal- 
veston have combined to erect a large steel 
bridge for the joint use of the various 
lines. It will be a double track affair, of 
the most perfect modern steel construction 
and will span the water at a level 10 feet 
above that of the old bridges. 





James Howard, who has been found 
guilty of being a principal in the assassina- 
tion of Gov Goebel, was charged with be- 
ing in the executive building at the time 
Goebel was shot. Witnesses testified at 
the trial that they met the prisoner at 
the entrance of the building with a revol- 
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ver in his hand, and others asserted that 





he had made threats and told of plots 
against Gov Goebel. Witnesses for the de- 
fense showed a pretty strong alibi for How- 
ard. The jury at first failed to agree on a 
verdict, but Judge Cantrill refused to dis- 
charge the body and they then returned a 
verdict of guilty which involves a death 
sentence. The jury was divided politically 
as follows: Nine democrats, one republi- 
can and two amti-Goebel democrats. 





D, J. Mackay, the former railroad mags 
nate, annceunces that, having since his fail- 
ure wiped out his liabilities of about $500,- 
000, he will at the age of 67 years rebuild 
his lost fortune, } 


; 





The cost of maintaining the U S army and 
navy during July was at the rate of $288, -| 
600,000 a year, and during Aug was $240,-) 
000,000. Averaging the expenditure during 
the two months, a yearly army and navy 
expenditure above $264,000,000 is the result. 
For the same time prior to the Spanish- 
American war the expenditure for military 
and naval appropriations was at the rate 
of about $132,000,000 per year. 





Arizona wants to be admitted to state- 
hood and as the platforms of both the re- 
publican and democratic parties favor the 
admission of the territory, it is likely that 
congress will give due consideration to it at 
its next session, 





The large glacier at Muir inlet, Glacier 
bay, Alaska, which has been a subject of 
much interest to tourists as showing the 
formation of icebergs, was badly shattered 
and broken by an earthquake a year ago. 
Large pieces of ice, several hundred feet in 
thickness, have broken off and so filled the 
bay that no one has been able to approac 
the base. 
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HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 








How High Will 


It Sell? 


How Low Will It Sell? 


I solicit the opinion of every reader of this paper as to what will be the high- 
est and the lowest price of Chicage December Wheat during the month of Novem- 


ber. 


To the person who is the nearest correct in their opinion : 


I will pay $100 in Cash, to the next nearest $30, and to the 
next, $20, a total of $150, which I will distribute in order to 
secure the great’ mass of information which I will be able to 


deduct from these opinions. 


No coupons will be necessary; simply write me, using the following form, 
stating what you think will be the high price, also the low price per bushel— 


“In my opinion the highest price at which Chicago December 
Wheat will sell between November ist and December ist will be 
cents per bushel.’ 


Opinions must be mailed not later than Friday, November 24, and on Monday, 
December 3d, the result will be announced in these columns, and checks mailed to 


the fortunate persons. 


I invite every reader of this paper to favor me with an 


opinion on this subject, no matter if-you consider your opinion individually value- 
less, collectively, itis of value to me, and you are as likely to be correct as an 
expert, and have the same chance to receive a check for one of the above amounts. 
IRA N. CODFREY, Banker, 
20 Broad St., New York- 
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Blind Talpa. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON. 





Almost everybody says I am blind, -be- 
cause my eyes are so tiny, and - nearly 
buried up in my soft fur, that they hardly 
ever see them and they think I haven't 
any. 

None of us have very big eyes, and some 
of our relations in Europe keep their eyes 
always closed, so they are really blind. But 
if we moles don’t have very good eyes, we 
have extra fine hands to make up for it. 

We live under ground where it is always 
dark, and if you should come down some- 
time to pay a visit to Mole Town, you 
would be surprised at our nice houses. We 





dig them out with our hands, and it is 
quite easy work, for at the end of each 
finger we have a long, sharp claw. First 
we make a large living room, and the earth 
that we throw out makes a hill above our 
house. Then we dig out a number of 
streets and two wide galleries, one above 
the living room and one below. 

We have rare sport playing tag and hide 
and seek with each other, in our little 
underground streets; tunnels you would 
call them. Then when we are hungry we 
dig up a few worms and skin them care- 
fully and our feast is ready. 

Our coats are as fine as silk, of the softest 
gray fur, and we can smell ever so far off 
and hear—why, you might think we hadn’t 
any ears, because they are all inside our 
heads and only a little hole under the fur 
that opens into them, but they are sharp, 
I can tell you. 

Perhaps you think we put on too many 
airs when we call ourselves the Talpa fam- 
ily instead of plain Moles, but you must 
remember that all little creatures have a 
grand sounding name for great occasions 
and a Gommon one for everyday use, 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


“We Dance’—How many of the Tablers 


know of any famous literary productions 
in which the words “just as the sun went 
down” appear? The phrase is in one of 
Longfellow’s poems; which one? Of course 
since this popular song was written, the 
phrase has been much used as a witticism 
(example, M. W. in Sept 1 issue), but it 
was also used before that. Tablers, what 
do you do when you go with a party of 
young folks to a nearby lake resort? We 
darmce! Because the hotel parlor is a good 
place, because we like to, because the girls 
won’t go in bathing, and because we think 
fum is not fun without the girls; Isn’t 
that your idea, boys? Mrs Samuel Grass, 
do you think that only boys that “don’t 
dance nor go to parties” are good? I join 
with Pica in advising young men to stay 
on the farm. Nothing else is so healthful, 
so independent. Any youth ought to be 
able to improve his father’s farm, though 
no more clever than his father, just be- 
cause he has grown up in touch with more 
modern ideas. If he is college bred, he is 
still more fortunate.—[Roxie. 











Strong Imagination—Drop Kicker must 
fhhave a wonderfully strong imagination to 
see the feathers_on my last winter’s hat 
and speculate on the fate of the original 
owner of them, but, as a matter of fact, my 
last winter’s hat was a cap, plain and sim- 
ple, and I have never worn or had in my 
possession a hat which was decorated with 


the feathers or plumage of any 
bird. You must think me rather 
inconsistent, Drop Kicker. Your ex- 


cuse that a worm wriggles “because of 
the instinct of self-preservation” is all very 
fine, and doubtless true, but where is your 
proof of your statement? I know that if 
you prick a worm ever so gently with the 
hook it will writhe, and it seems to indi- 
cate to me that it feels pain. The excuse 
is akin to that of the fel’ow who catches 
butterflies and impailes them on pins; who 
when remonstrated with, replies, ‘‘Why, 
it don’t hurt them! They can’t feel it.” It 
is true that death is the price of life, by 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


a natural law, but did a just God decree 
that death of lower animals should be the 
price of sport for men? .I advise you to 
read Cowper’s excellent poem, Humanity, 
which begins thus: 
“T would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and 
fine sense, 

* Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
Not, of course, that it will benefit you, Drop 
Kicker, but you will be pleased to find a 
kindred spirit in Cowper, as you are so hu- 
mane. What if many great men were en- 
thusiastic anglers? Other eminent men 
were enthusiastic drunkards, but that is no 
reason why other people should follow the 
example. Let me tell you ore liitie inci- 
dent, a fact, and then I'll let you go. April 
first, this year, fell upon Sunday. On that 
day the trouting season of Connecticut 
opens, and all day there was a constant 
stream of fishermen passing along the lit- 
tle brcok which runs past our residence. 
One of the family counted no less than 
seven of these sportsmen (!) fishing at one 
time, along the stretch of brook (less than 
200 yards), which he could see, That sounds 
like a fish story, but it is true. I have 
probably said too much already (I usually 
do), and may be only a crank anyway, but, 
Mr Drop Kicker, please don’t be offended 
at what I have said, as I was not when you 
implied that I wore feathers on my hat.— 
[Marcus Poeta. 





“Carlo and I”—This is a picture of Carlo 
and I, which was taken three or four years 
ago. Carlo is quite an old dog now. He 
used to be a great woodchuck hunter. One 


year he killed 25 or 30 woodchucks, or even 
I tell you, he’s a fine old dog. I 


more. 








live on a farm and I am raising fowls this 
summer. I have had over 30 chickens in 
one brood, but several have died. I am 
fond of telling conundrums and of hearing 
them told, so I’ll give the girls one to think 
about: “How long can a goose stand on 
one leg?’—.Gooseberry. 





A Conversation Corner—Rubberneck, I 
believe Miss Idal is going to do as Chatter- 
box did; then she won’t have time to come 
to our table, because she will have a table 
of her own.—[A Prairie Rose. 

How many of the Tablers are interested 
in the study of birds? I am, and think that 
as we come to know more about them and 
their habits, we appreciate them more, and 
readily assert ourselves as their protectors. 
Who has read To Have and to Hold?—[Miss 
Myrtle. 

Mr Editor, is that monster that keeps you 
company an old Chinese war god? Looks 
like one.—[A. M. S. 

No one ever spoke of Beulah Fawcett. 
I think someone ought to have thanked 
her for her letter. I think she wrote it be- 


cause she thought it would interest us, and 
I hope to hear from her again.—[Mabel. 

I was born and raised in Virginia and 
came to Connecticut only a short while 
ago. 


I. like the ‘‘Yankees” very much bet- 















ter than I thought I should. Both of my 
grandfathers were slaveholders. One of 
them had over a hundred slaves.—[Yankee- 
Reb. 

I am quite a chicken and rabbit fancier 
and read several poultry papers. During 
my school vacation I have visited Mauch 
Chunk and took the switch-back to visit 
some of the coal fields of Pennsylvania. I 
also went to Barryville, N Y, and Sholola 
Glen, Pa. The latter I find a very wild 
spot. I inclose three stamps for Chatter- 
box’s subscription.—[J. R. S. 

The Kansas boys which appeared in the 
July 7 issue seem to be country boys. East- 
ern Pennsylvania Miss, I think that friend 
of yours is from the city. In my opinion 
flowers look better on hats than birds do. 
Who will translate, ‘‘Non sibi sed aliis?” I 
send a stamp for Chatterbox’s subscription. 
[E. of W. 

I send a two-cent stamp for Chatterbox’s 
subscription.—[No 8 of Circle 108. 

&Two-cent stamps are also sent by Sun- 
shine, High School Senior, Jack of Empire 
State and Ivy Green. 


Many Lakes—I think I know something 


about fishing and gathering white water 
lilies, for we have a lily pond on our own 
farm. I live within one mile of two large 
mill ponds and one beautiful lake, where 
many people come from the city. There 
are several lakes within easy reach of us 
besides these. I am a good rower and 
swimmer and very fond of taking my 
friends tishing. Here is a delightful sum- 
mer resort in the northern and eastern cor- 
ner of Pennsylvania. I take lessons on the 
violin, but cannot play much yet. The girls 
where I attended school at the academy in 
a neighboring town where I was not very 
well acquainted called me the bashful] lit- 
tle boy, although I am 18, 5 ft 8 in tall and 
weigh 130 lbs. I have no bad habits and do 
not keep late hours.—[Bashful Boy. 





Taking Off Honey—Piscataquis Boy asks 
how to take off honey and not get stung. 
Sew a piece of thin cloth on a wide brimmed 
hat and cut a hole six inches square in 
front of cloth, to see through, and cover 
with a piece of screen wire. When used, 
put on the hat and tuck the lower end of 
the cloth inside the coat. The cloth must 
hang more than a foot below the brim, 
so it will stay under the coat. Bee veils 
are generally used, being much _ cooler. 
Gloves can be used on the hands if needed. 
The best way is to get a bee smoker, and 
by blowing smoke on them you do not need 
any protection. They will sting only when 
squeezed.—[ Anthony. 


Girls, Too—Have any of the Tablers gone 


to an agricultural school? I went last year 
and am going again this year. I enjoy it 
very much. There are quite a number of 
girls as well as boys going. I think that 
a boy or girl who intends to stay on the 
farm ought to study for that profession. 
The boys learn how to compound a ration 
for the farm animals, and the girls, in ad- 
dition, learn how to compound one for the 
human family. I think that the Table is 
very interesting. I inclose stamp for Chat-_ 
terbox’s subscription. It would take pages 
to tell all about our school, but if the mon- 
ster don’t get this I may tell you some- 
thing more about it next time.—[Agricultu- 
ral School Boy. 





Natural History Album—Sometimes I 


think the young folks’ letters are intellectu- 
ally ahead of the old folks’. What think the 


rest of you? Who is interested 
in natural history? I have been 
making a large scrap album _ con- 


taining all the clippings of natural his- 
tory I can find. I think such a book will 
come in handy when my little son is old 
enough to go to school. A great deal of 
attention is paid to all branches of natural 
history in the schools of California. I would 
advise An Old Maid to jot down all her 
friends, relatives and acquaintances, who, 
as far as she knows, are happily and- who 
are unhappily married and tell us which 
list is the longest. Silas Croker, I like you 
well enough, but you go to extremes. What 
do you think of Rosa Bonheur? Was she 
not a success and was she not somewhat 
careless as to her personal appearance ?— 
{The Miller’s Wife. 





Those who never feel like working might 
find it a good plan to work until ‘they do 
féel like it.—[E. W. 















Cluster Leaf Lace. 





Cast on 38 stitches, 

lst row—Knit 2, narrow, over twice, k 
1, 62% &% Di: .4. Dp i bo.3.z 1,-0.3, & 
pi,k%pi,n,o2,n 2 k 2. 

2d row—K 5, p 1, k 2, p 7, k 3, p 1, k 2, 
pi,k2,p7,k3,p1,k2,p1,k3. 

3d row—K 2, n, 0 2, k 3, o 2, n, p 1, slip 
and bind off 1, k 3, n, p 1, n, o 2, k 8 o 2, 
n, p 1, slip and bind 1, k 3, n, p 1, n, o 2, 
n 2, a 
4th row—K 4, p1, k 2, p5,k3,pi1,k4,p 


1,.k 2; p 5, k 3, p 1, k 4, p'l, kK 8. 

5th row—K 2, n, 0 2, k 5, o 2, n, p 1, slip 
and bind 1, k 1, n, p 1, n, o 2, k 5, o 2, n, 
p 1, slip and bind 1, k 1, n, p1, n, o 2, n 2. 
6th row—K 3, p 1, k 2, p 3, k 3, p 1, k 6, 
p 1, k 2, p 3, k 3, p 1, k 6, p 1, k 3. 

7th row—K 2, n, o 2, kK 7,02, n, pl, kK 
LMeLmaeoeinapiaLtriars & 


o3.n, pi, ki, n, pi, n, 032, n, kK 1 
8th row—K 3, p 1, k 2, p 2 together, k 
PBEEKEZBDPDEKRBEDLEDA BSD toe & &, 
pi, k 8, pl, k 3. : 
p 
to 


9th row—K 2, n, 0 2, k 9, o 2, n, 3 
tog, n, o 2,n, p1,* k 1, 0, *repeat from * ». 
k 1, p1, n, 0 2, n, p 3 tog, n,o 2, n,k1 

10th row—K 3, p 1, k 4, p 1, k 2, p 5, k 3, 
pi1,k4,pi1,k 10, pl, k 3. 

llth row—K 2, n, o 2, k 11, o 2, n, k 1, n, 


o 2, n, pl, k 2, o, Kk 1, o, k 2, p 1, * n, o 2, 
n, k 1, * repeat between stars, 

12th row—K 3, p 1, p 3 tog, p 1, k 3, p 7, 
k 3, p 1, p 3 tog, p 1, k 18, pl, k 3. 

18th row—K 8, n, o 2, n, Kk 6, n, o 2, n, 
pi,k7, pi, n, o 2, n, k 4. 
row—Bind off 4 stitches, p 1, k 3, 





p 7, k 3, p 1, k 8, make 4 stitches in “over 
2” of foregoing row, k 9. 

15th row—K 2, n, k 4, n, * o 2, k 1, * repeat, 
o 2, n, k 4,n 2,02, n, pl, k 7, p 1, n, o, 2, 


k 2. 

16th row—K 3, p 1, k 2, p 7, k 3, p 1, Kk 8, 
p 1, * k 2, p 1, * repeat, 8. 

17th row—K 2, n, k 3, n, * 0 2, k 3, * repeat, 
o 2, n, k 3, n 2, 0 2, n, p 1, slip and bind 1, 
gE zs. pi.n,023,n,k 2 

18th row—K 3, p 1, k 2, p 5, k 3, p 1, k 7, 
p 1, * k 4, p 1,* repeat, k 7. 

19th row—*K 2, n, * repeat, * o, 2, k 5, * re- 
peat, o 2, n, k 2, n 2, o 2, n, p 1, slip and 
bind 1, k 1, n, p 1, n, o 2, n, z 

20th row—K 3, pi, k 2, p 3, k 3, p 1, * k 6, 
p 1, * k between stars 3 times, k 6 

| a ee 1,6, % 


2ist row—Ix 2, n, k 

1, 0, p 1, * repeat, n 

n, p 1;k1, n, pi, n, 0 2, n, K 1, 
2 
* 


o 2, n, p 3 tog, n, o k 1. 
24th row—K 3, p 1, * k 4, p 1, * repeat, 
4 


22d row—K 3, p 1, k 2, p 2 tog, . Dp i, 
k 56, p 1, * k 2, p 3, k 3,.p 1, * repeat, k 5. 
22a row—K 2, n 2, 0 2, n, * p 1, Kk 1, o, K1, 
o, k 1, p 1, n, o 2, n, * repeat, n, 2 again, 
Pe ; 
1 


k 4. 
Lee, Me SB, 
2, n, * repeat, k 3 tog, 

1 


25th row—K 1, n 2, 
Ki; 6o,KA pi, 2, o 
o%.m Ki, 2,0 2, 2, is 

26th row-—K 3, p 1, p 3 tog, p 1, k 4, p 1, 
*k2,p7, k 3, p 1, * repeat, k 3. 

27th row—K 2, * n, 0 2,.n, p 1, k 7, pl, * 
repeat, n, 0 2, n 2, 0 2, n, k 4. 

28th row—Bind off 4 stitches, p 1, k 4, p 
1, * k 2, p 7, k 2, make 3 stitches in “over 
2,” * repeat, k 3. 





Medallion Doily for Square Toilet Bottle. 


SARAH E, WILCOX. 





To form the square in the center, cut two 
strips with four medallions each, leaving 
half a cross bar on either end, which fasten 
securely on the under side. 
gether, fasten the center of the cross bars 
and complete the square, as shown in the 
illustration. 

Ist row of border: Begin at a medallion 
just beyond a connecting bar, fasten thread 
in ist loop, 5 ch, * 1 tr in next loop (2 ch, 1 tr 
in next loop) three times, miss last loop of 
medallion and first loop of next, 1 tr in 2d 
(2 ch, 1'tr four times, 5 ch, 1 tr in same 
loop, 2 ch, 1 tr in end of medallion, 2 ch, 
1 tr in loop, 5 ch, 1 tr in same loop (2°ch, 1 
tr) four times, 1 tr in 2d loop of next me- 


Place them to-, 


BUSY FINGERS 





MEDALLION DOILY FOR 


dallion, (2 ch, 1 tr) four times, (2 ch, 1 
double tr around bar, drawing ist stitch 
very tight) five times, 2 ch, 1 tr in Ist loop, 
2 ch, repeat from * two times. Join with 
s c in 3d of 5 ch at beginning of row. 

2d row—Six ch, * group of 5 double tr, 
keeping last loop on hook (over, draw 
through 2 loops) three times, over, draw 
through remaining 5 loops, 3 ch, miss one 2 
ch of preceding row, group of 5 double tr 
as before, 3 ch, miss two 2 ch, 1 group of 
tr, 3 ch, miss 2 ch, 1 group 3 ch, 2 groups 
in 5 ch separated by 5 ch, 3 ch, 1 group, 
8 ch, 1 group, 3 ch, 2 groups in 5 ch, separat- 
ed by 5 ch, 3 ch, 1 group, 3 ch, miss 2 ch, 1 
group 3 ch, miss two 2 ch, 1 group 3 
ch, miss 2 ch, 1 group (3 ch, 1 group, 3\ch, 
miss 2 ch, 1 group) twice, 3 ch, repeat from 
* three times. 

3d row—Seven ch, 1 tr in. group * 3 ch, 1 
tr in group, repeat from * making 2-tr with 
7 ch between-in third of 5 ¢h at. corners, 
widening 3 times in each curve to keep 
work flat. 

4th row—One group -like those of second 
row -in- each 3 ¢h,.in-each corner loop, put- 
ting 2 groups with 5 ch between. 

5th row—Like 3d, but without widening. 

6th row—Five ch, * miss two 3 ch in next, 
1 scallop consisting of 1 group, 6 ch, catch 
with s c in first to form picot, 3 ch, 1 group, 
1 picot, 3 ch, 1 group, 1 picot... Now miss 3 
ch, 1 double tr in next, miss 3 ch; scallop 
in corner loop. like first except with 5 
groups instead of 3, miss two 3 ch, 1 scal- 
lop in next, 1 double tr on 1 tr between 
two 3 ch, miss 3 ch, 1 scallop in next, miss 
two 3 ch; corner’ scallop of 5 groups in 
next, miss 3 ch, 1 double, tr in next, miss 3 
ch, 1 scallop in next; miss’ two 3 ch, 1 
dquble tr in’ tr between second and third 
3 ch, miss two 3 ch,-1 scallop‘in next, miss 
3 che 1 double tr in next, mdéss 3 ch, 1 scal- 
lop in next, miss two 3 ch, 1 double. tr in 
tr between second and third 3 ch, repeat 
from * 3 times. 

To fill spaces between medallions, 7 ch, 
join, 1 ch, 15 d c, join, * 5 ch, remove hook, 
insert in 5th loop of medallion, draw st 
through, 2 ch, remove hook, insert in second 
loop of next medallion, draw through, 5 ch, 
miss 2 dc of ring, 1d cin next dc. 

Repeat from * 3 times. Fill remaining 
spaces in same way. 





One Fair’s Attractions. 
LIBBIE LIVERMORE, NEW YORK, 





On the ground floor of our floral hall were 
placed cooked articles, vegetables, grains 
and flowers. In the center of the room 
were shelves for the cooking and flowers, 
neatly covered with shelf. paper. Around 
these was placed a railing draped with red, 
white and blue. Above was put a row of 
wire netting to keep people from taking 
hold of things. Over this, mosquito netting 
was laid to keep the flies away. Around 
the sides of the room were shelves for veg- 
etables and fruit. Wire netting was put 
around the fruit, which was set on wooden 
plates. 

Upstairs in the center of the room were 
shelves, the same as for cooking below. 
These were covered with white muslin: On 
these were placed fancy sofa pillows, em- 
broidery and curious bead work. On shelves 
around the sides cf the room were shown 
knit and crocheted articles. 


SQUARE TOILET BOTTLE 


Quilts were put on pieces of board tacked 
up on the wall. The children’s department 
was on a shelf. The prize sofa pillow was 
handsomely cross-stitched in silk. Speci- 
mens of crochet trimming were of about 20 
kinds, some about nine inches wide. 

On one shelf were four stuffed squirrels 
on a bough-like framework. One squirrel 
sat on top with ‘his fluffy tail arched over 
his back. One was trying to climb up, but 
his way was blocked by the other squir-. 
rel. Two were playing on the standard: 
They looked very lifelike. There were a 
great many homemade rugs. Some were 
imitation of Turkish rugs. One bore. the 
picture of a deer pursued by a hound. The 
groundwork was of black, with green un- 
der their feet. One especially pretty rug 
was of woolen rags sewed on sacking. It 
had a border of black and red, with a mixed 
center. 

There was one quilt pieced of light and 
dark squares of calico, of solid work, each 
piece not an inch square. It was entered 
for ‘“‘quilt containing most pieces,” One 
handsome Japanese quilt was lined with 
pink satin, and was finished with a ruffle of 
pink and a frill of silk lace. One pretty 
sofa pillow was of biscuit work in red and 
black squares. It was lined with red satin 
and finished with a satin ruffle. A pretty 
pair of slippers were knit of a pale blue 
Saxony yarn. On the toe were embroidered 
some pretty flowers. One laundry bag was 
made of heavy art linen. Across the front 
of the flap were some outlined flowers. One 
of the back pieces was outlined, and on the 
front was traced in large fancy letters the 
word “Laundry.” There were some pretty 
fur rugs, of dark and light-colored fur, 
lined with bright colors. 

These were among the prettiest and most 
noticeable things in the hall. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 








For our October contest, we shall give the usual num- 
ber of puzzles, with 15 prizes for the 15 most perfect 
lists of answers. The first prize will be $2 in cash, and 
the other 14 will be good ones. As before, the contest 
will be governed by the following simple 

RULES. 
P Ne two sets of answers will be allowed from the same 
amily. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same question,— 
that is, you must not say the answer is this or that, for 
if you do, the answer to the question will be thrown out. 
A misspelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in_together_10 days after the 
receipt of the cant paper in arch. This 
going to the postoffice so often with 
will give you more time to work uestions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for those pub- 
lished each week,-but only for the most complete of 
answers to the whole month’s list. | 

Webster’s International dictionary will be authority in 
this month’s puzzles. 

FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. ‘ 

1. Square Word—i, To hew; 2, an aperture; 3, evils; 4, 
a plague. 


2 Anagram (one word)— 
QUINCE E VALE. 

3. Printers’ Pi—A proverb. 

Rayhict tunehavt ton stifle. 

4. Riddle.—{P._ W. 
Read forward, 1 make myself known 


In a short time, to all who’re near me; 
Most dearly I’m prized, where most I’m at home, 
d kward, I’m sometimes the thing ” 
‘About which, when read forward, I’m done, 
Of use to a as well as a 
Shunned and avoided by none. 
6. Arithmetical.{Catitain J 
- five and one hundred. Then add nothing, one h 5 
one-half of each and one-seventh of no’ , and get a 


Hated by all who hear me. 
R ba: 
king, 
ack. . 
Add ough of a pair, one hundred ‘and one, cnetalt 
large body of water. 








[22] 
Little Rayon. 


By Adalaide Waldebache. 


ENOIR! Rosmy! Clarke! Are you 
66) here?” Rayon, breathless from 


334 





rapid ascending of many flights 

of narrow, steep stairs, rushed 

excitedly into the room of his 
friends with a letter in his han. 

Rosmy, relating his last failure in trying 
to convince “Le Courier” that an illustra- 
tion of his was the one thing needed to 
complete its next issue; Lenoir, with brush 
poised to put a dab of red in the most 
telling fashion on the costume of the dancer 
that was whirling and smiling on his can- 
vas; and Clarke (the American), listening 
to one and watching the other,—all looked 
up quickly as Rayon came holding out the 
letter. 

“Hullo! What’s up?” exclaimed Clarke. 
“The salon has accepted your picture!’ and 
Rosmy waved his arms. wildly. “Your 
grandaunt is dead, and has left you a for- 
tune!”’ shouted Lenoir. 

“You are all wrong—read it!” and Rayon 
gave the letter to Clarke. It was in the 
writing of a lady, and was expressed in 
very English-French, but the meaning was 
easily made out, and translated as intend- 
ed read as follows: “M Louis Rayon,—I 
wish to engage a teacher of drawing and 
painting for my three daughters and niece. 
M Fabert has told me that if you will con- 
sent to teach I shall be very fortunate in 
securing your instructions for them, If you 
are willing, please call to-morrow between 
10 am and 3pm. There will be no diffi- 
culty as to terms. Very respectfully, (Mme) 
Clara Brant.” 

“You’re in luck, Rayon,’ said Clarke; 
“they are Americans beyond doubt, and 
they have money to burn.” ‘And they will 
want portraits! Americans always 4do!”’ 
cried Lenoir, waving his brush so enthusi- 
astically that the dab of red was trans- 
ferred to Clarke’s nose. “It’s. glorious!” 
exclaimed Rosmy. ‘‘How can you look so 
gloomy?” 

“Because,” and there were actually tears 
in Rayon’s blue eyes, “I haven't a decent 
pair of shoes. Look, these are my best! 
Nor a coat nor any other rag fit to wear, 
and although I showed the letter to Pelon 
and Riblet, they refuse to let me have so 
much as a shoestring until my bill is paid, 
or at least something paid on it, and—” 

“What of that?’’ interrupted the three to- 
gether. “As if we couldn’t fit you out 
among us!” “Certainly, I knew you would 
lend me the clothes off your backs, but 
you forget that I am ‘little’ Rayon.” 

The three looked at each other in silence. 
They had forgotten for the moment that 
Rayon was barely five feet four, with fig- 
ure, hands and feet that made him a charm- 
ing demoiselle in theatricals and masques; 
while Clarke was six feet four and built in 
proportion, Lenoir and Rosmy not much 
less—no fairies, either of them, even on the 
slim diet their financial strictures generally 
made necessary. 

“It is no use,” continued Rayon quiet- 
ly. “I will write and tell them I am too 
busy to teach, and suggest that they take 
Lenoir; we can manage to fit him out until 
the first payment.” 

“But you will do nothing of the kind,” 
exclaimed Lenoir, ‘‘not if we have to cut 
things down and make you a suit our- 
selves. We might trim off a pair of trou- 
sers—if only—’’ But Clarke, who was 
searching his-pockets, interrupted. ‘How 
much money have we? have just 14 
francs.” 

A thorough and rapid investigation of 
their various pockets by Lenoir and Rosmy, 
resulted in the production by one of six 
francs, and by the other nine. Little Rayon 
reluctantly held out a purse—empty—and 
with the look of a purse that has been 
empty for some time. 

Clarke whistled. ‘‘What an ass I was to 
pay old Rapaud that 85 francs last week! 
It wouldn’t buy a suit, but it might have 
softened Pelot’s flinty heart.” 

“You are not fit to be trusted with 





money!” said Rosmy severely. 

“So my father always said. Never mind, 
Rayon Rayonnant! Shine! beam! We will 
manage it.’ 

But the smiling courage of little ‘‘Rayon 
Rayonnant,” as he was affectionately nick- 
named, was not proof against this culmi- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


nation of the ill fortune that had followed 


him for months. Talented,—‘‘with a fu- 
ture,”” as men who had themselves achieved 
a name, said of him,—he was very poor, and 
just now in greater need than even these 
three friends, for all their intimacy and in- 
terest had suspected, until the shy show- 
ing of that empty purse. The salon had 
rejected his picture, his potboilers had 
grown dusty in dealers’ windows, and a 
week before he had pawned the last and 
dearest of ‘this possessions, his violin, from 
which he drew with delight dreadful wail- 
ings, and since yesterday noon his purse 
had been absolutely empty. 

“T see a way out,’ continued Clarke. 
“Rayon, have you breakfasted?” Rayon 
blushed and stammered. Rosmy looked at 
Clarke and nodded, while Lenoir laid down 
his palette. 

“Clarke,” he said with seeming irrele- 
vance, ‘“‘Mere Jaques told me yesterday that 
the little attic that connects with our two 
is vacant.” ‘Then into it goes Rayon,” said 
Clarke decisively. “He is too young and 
inexperienced to live by himself. I should 
like to know how we can be -responsible - 
for his morals and manners, and he three 
streets away! We must manage to pacify 
his landlady. How much do you owe her 
anyway, Rayon?’’ 

“Nothing. I paid a month in advance, It 
is not up until next week.” ‘Listen to the 
infant! Pay in advance! It’s disgraceful— 
it’s treason to your comrades! No wonder 
he hasn’t any clothes!” 

“Well, he must move to-day,” said 
Clarke, as, tossing a few francs to Rosmy, 
he caught up his hat, saying: “Run out 
Rosmy and get that breakfast we were 
talking of. I won’t be gone long, but don’t 
wait for me; and cram Rayon,” and he was 
gone, taking the narrow stairs with reck- 
less haste. 

Clarke, though American born, had lived 
abroad until his friends, artistic, journalis- 
tic and theatrical—he had few others—sel- 
dom remembered the fact. Versatile, a 
born bohemian who could dash off on de- 
mand risque and charming rhymes, a col- 
umn of gay social satire, or a noncommital 
political article to fill space,—like his com- 
rades, he was generally impecunious and 
often in debt, and like them always ready 
to share the contents of his purse with each 
and all. 

He could paint, and by good luck his oc- 
casional and often bizarre canvasses sold 
sometimes when better work found no_pur- 
chaser, and with the revelation of Rayon’s 
destitution came the remembrance of a 
wild color sketch left with Malot. Possibly 
from this dealer, who had known him long 
and had sold several things for him, he 
might get a small’ advance. 

“Good morning, Monsieur. I was but this 
moment writing to you,” said the smiling 
dealer. ‘‘Your picture sold yesterday, and for 
600 francs.” “Six hundred francs! What 
luck! It was not one-tenth as good as 
Rayon’s there in the window.” 

“It is as Monsieur says,” replied the deal- 
er frankly, ‘‘but,” with head s dewise like 
a canary, and spreading his hands pa’ms 
outward with a little shrug, “what will 
you? Yours took the lady’s fancy, and she 
made the offer. She was an American.” 

“And of course she thought she was buy- 
ing a Frenchman’s work. Oh, those blessed 
rich Americans! Well, I want to buy 
Rayon’s. Tll give you the 600, less your 
commission, for it. Hide it away some- 
where and tell him an American bought 
it, and give me the money quickly so I can 
take it to him; he is the living picture of 
despair this morning.” 

“Mon Dieu!” murmured Mere Jaques, 
looking up from her desk as a little later 
Clarke with quick nod and smile ran by 
the window on his way up stairs; “the good 
God only knows how they keep themselves 
in shoes—but they pay their rent.” 

Lenoir hurried to the door and opened it 
as he heard the rap‘d steps on the stairs. 

“Hurrah for the Stars and Stripes!” cried 
‘Clarke as he entered. ‘Here, Rayon,” put- 
ting the money in his hands, “an American 
‘was at Malot’s yesterday and one of your 
pictures is sold for—600 francs!” 

Rayon looked at the money, then drop- 
ping it hugged Clarke in strong emotion, 
while Rosmy and Lenoir waltzed around 
them, and then the four settled down to 
business over the breakfast Rosmy had 
brought. 

The fitting out of little Rayon was ac- 
complished with much solemn discussion 
and careful dispensing of the money, and 
confidential talks with Mere Jaques, to 
whom they always went on important occa- 





sions. The three friends assisted at his 
toilet the next morning, almost as nery- 
ously, and quite as fussily, a3 briues- 
maids gowning a bride. Good wishes fol- 
lowed him down the steep stairway, and 
Mere Jaques gave him a smiling ‘‘Bon jour 
et bon fortune, m’sieu,’” as he passed into 
the street, for even she felt the charm of 
his gay, sweet nature. 

Mere Jaques had lived in Paris many 
years, but whenever little Rayon passed 
the entresol with his smiling ‘Bon jour, 
madame,” the desk and the four walis 
seemed to give place to the green hills and 
swift, bright streams of Bau de la Roche in 
far, beloved Alsace, and she wou'd see the 
white cherry blossoms and hear the gay 
greetings of the “fermieres’’ on their way 
to market, and for a minute she was no 
more Mere Jaques, but ‘“p’tite Amelie,” 
sprinkling her web of linen in the sun and 
coquetting with the blue-eyed Louis, her 
lover,—dead years ago, killed in the ter- 
rible war. 

The waiting three were growing impa- 
tient when Rayon came springing up the 
stairs as beaming as his name. Throwing 
his purse at Rosmy, he exclaimed, “There 
is a month’s tuition in advance. Madame 
would have it so. They are Americans and 
she is charming. She has bought your pic- 
ture, Clarke—it was brought all framed 
while I was there,.and I hung it.” 


Clarke turned red and looked embar- 
rassed. “I thought so yesterday, Mon 
vieux,” whispered Lenoir to him. “I won- 


der Malot has not sent you word,” contin- 
ued: Rayon. 

‘“‘Never mind the picture; tell us about the 
lessons, and the people.” “Oh, the lessons 
are all right; there are four young ladies 
to teach, and I am to paint the portrait 
of the niece—she is divine! I told madame 
you painted that picture, and she says she 
is certain she and you used tto play and 
fight with each other when you both were 
children. You would put burs in her hair. 
What are burs?” 

“Heavens! Rayon, are you crazy? A wo- 
man with three grown-up daughters a play- 
mate of mine!” “Why, didn’t I tell you? 
They are her stepdaughters. She is a 
widow about 25, not a year older. I dan’t 
think M Brant was a very indulgent papa 
or husband, and I don’t think they mourn 
for him very deeply. They always wished 
to come to Europe, but he would not con- 
sent, and now they are free, with lots of 
money I am sure, and they have come to 
stay and have a good time. They are pen- 
sionaires on a fete day; they seem so happy. 
They asked a great many questions about 
my friends, wished to see Rosmy and Le- 
noir, and asked if I would bring them to 
visit your studio—think of it!” 

The young ‘men shouted. “Our studio! 
‘What did you say, Rayon?” “fT hardly 
know—I said you would be charmed—but 
that just now you could not receive—there 
‘were some changes to be made.” 

“Tf should think so—several.” “Madame 
wishes Clarke to call; she is certain that 
their families were old friends.’ “Four 
young ladies, and a widow—O, la, la,’”’ said 
Lenoir musingly. 

“Enough to go around, and one to spare,” 
added Rosmy. “There are two to spare; 
there is Madame Hopkins, who acts as pro- 
priety for them. She is a beautiful old lady. 
She reminds me of an old aunt of mine 
in Alsace. She sat and knitted and smiled. 
They called her Aunt Desire.”’ 

“What!” cried Clarke, starting up, “Aunt 
Desire Hopkins! Why, I know who they 
are! They are the best people in the world,— 
not fashionable, you know, not _ society 
swells, but good so’id people. They lived 
in the country, way up in the state of 
Maine. Old Brant was as close and mean 
as he was rich. I heard four years ago 
that Clara Hopkins had married him—a case 
of ‘save papa,’ you know; but ‘papa’ died 
the week after the marriage, so the saving 
didn’t amount to much, but I suppose Clara 
really thought she was doing her duty when 
she married. Anyway, I’m g’ad old Brant 
had the decency to die; it is the first de- 
cent action he was ever guilty of. Aunt 
Desire is the loveliest old lady! You will 
be sure to worship her, Rosmy. You have 
fallen on your feet for sure, this time, Rayon, 
and we will all have a good time; they are 
‘home folks.’ You don’t know what that 
means, but you will find out. And now I 
must run down to Delacour with some 
stuff for the paper, and then I shall go 
to see Aunt Desire. I will tell you all about 
the Brants to-night.” 

It was after 10 o’clock that night. Rosmy’s 
pen work and Lenoir’s pencils were pushed 











aside to make room on a corner of the 
table for a supper of bread, sausage and 
wine, just as Clarke came in, carrying a 
large paper box, Rayon, who was tortur- 
ing his redeemed violin and his listeners 
at the same time, stopped the doleful rhap- 
sody, and turned to greet his friend gayly, 
while Rosmy clamored to know what wa 
in the box. - 

“Open it,” said Clarke as he tossed his 
hat on a chair, his coat across the old sofa, 
and decorated with his tie a disreputable 
east of Venus that stood on the mantel;, 
so Rosmy pulled off the cover and lifted 
out a great cake, white with sugar and 
evidently full of plums. 

“It is a present to all of us from Aunt 
Desire. She made it herself. A real New 
England plum cake! They are actually 
keeping house, American fashion, in Paris! 
Aunt Desire is a famous housekeeper.” 

“She is a saint,” said Rosmy. 

“You cut it, Lenoir,’’ said Clarke, “‘and 
save a big piece for Mere Jaques. And we 
must drink an extra bottle to Aunt Desire 
if we go dry a week.” 

Rayon was watching Clarke and sud- 
denly cried out, “Something has happened! 
See how mysteriously Clarke is smiling!’ 

“Confess, confess, old man!’ they a'l ex- 


claimed. ‘‘As well now as ever,’ Clarke 
answered, laughing. “Fill the glasses, 
Rayon. Well—Clara—”’ 

“That’s the widow,’ explained Rayon. 


“Be quiet, you baby! I’mtelling this. Well, 
Clara and I were sweethearts when we were 
youngsters, and we found out to-night that 
we were just as fond of each other as ever, 
and so—” 


“She is going to marry you!” shouted 
Lenoir. “Toe the bride!” And the glasses 
Trang. 

“Thank you for both. I made a clean 


thing of it—I told them just how poor we 
are, and what a time we had to fit out 
Rayon. Clara actually cried, but Aunt De- 
sire said it was splendid, and they laughed 
themselves out of breath at my descrip- 
tion of our attics, and Rayon’s confusion 
when they asked to visit our ‘studio.’ Aunt 
Desire wants Rosmy to illustrate some of 
her favorite poems for her, and she has 
several picture commissions for Lenoir. She 
evidently intends to adopt those two. You 
see, she has a fortune of her own, a big 
one. And we four are to dine there to-mor- 
row night—old clothes and all. And that 
is all up to date.” 

"To 


“To Aunt Desire!” said Lenoir. 
Aunt Desire!’ echoed the others. 
“And now one more,” said Clarke, and 


filling their glasses the three danced gro- 
tesquely around the little Alsatian, and 
Clarke sang, 
“Petit Rayon! 
Rayon de notre soleil levant!’’ 





A Mind at Ease. 


{Twenty-fifth paper in our series, ‘‘To Be 
Happy Though Delicate,” by Ethelwyn 
Wetherald.] 

Much exhortation has been given to 
those who suffer from the disease of worry. 
As its ravages affect the mind chiefly, it 
has been supposed that hopeful and cheer- 
ful language addressed to the patient would 
tend to palliate or remove the distemper. 
He has been urged to look up and .not 
down, to look out and not in—a piece of 
advice as useful and practicable as the 
request to a jaundiced individual to look 
pink and not yellow. Some of these forms 
of so-called mental cure are interesting as 
curiosities. 

One of them is the appeal to pure reason. 
Nothing has happened to you that has not 
happened to multitudes of others who lived 
and died before you. They made their little 
pow-wow and are quiet. When one has to 
be quiet for a very long time, it seems 
hardly worth while to make a pow-wow for 
a very short time. When the sense of pro- 
portion is cultivated, it will be found that 
a fly on a window pane is really not a bit 
bigger than the nearest star. Or it will be 
said that the law of the universe is change. 
Nothing is exactly the same for two con® 
secutive moments. Upon every grief as 
upon every joy in life is written, “This also 
will pass.” To these considerations the 
sufferer will doubtless respond that, though 
eternity is larger than time, it does not, 
when measured by the petty necessities of 
every day, occupy ‘nearly so much space. 

Then there is the argument addressed to 
imagination. This thing that hourly mur- 
ders your peace, what is it? Take it by 
the throat and dzmend of it the worst that 











EVENINGS AT HOME 


it can do. Does poverty threaten you? 
What is the worst that poverty can do? 
It is a pretty difficult matter, in these days 
of active charities, for a person to starve 
to death or to freeze to death. Still, if 
you once make up your mind that you can 
face this possible worst, all the immediate 
degrees of discomfort to which you may 
be subjected will seem light and easy by 
comparison. Or, if one of your family dies, 
you have only to picture what your feelings 
would be if you should be bereaved of all 
your friends, in order to learn the lesson 
of resignation. To this the chronic wor- 
rier will respond that, although a big and 
real trouble does make a small trouble in- 
significant, the mere imagining that a seri- 
ous calamity has come to pass is of only 
temporary service. 

Again it is said that work cures the ten- 
dency to worry. But concentrated work is 
exhausting; it cannot be kept up during 
every moment of the twenty-four hours, 
Dressing and undressing are wretched op- 
erations to the person who is compelled 
to worry. So also are walking, bathing, 
eating, waking too early in the morning. 
And yet if he were cured of his disease, 
he would find real joy in everything he 
does. He would snap his fingers in the 


face of Poverty, and say to Disgrace, ‘Yes, ° 


it is true that I have sinned, but you can- 
not force me to commit that sin again, 
nor can you induce me to waste one moment 
in remorse,.”’- Bereavement would but make 
him more tenderly affectionate with the 
friends that were left to him. 

So far as I know, the only radical cure 
for worry is contained in the words, ‘‘Make 
digjestion perfect.” No well person ever 
worried or ever can be persuaded to worry. 
Philosophy teaches us to patiently endure 
the ills we have. Health teaches us that 
we have no ills. 

Health is largely a matter of perfect nu- 
trition. To put the average overworked 
stomach into the best condition is very 
much like putting an overworked horse into 
the best condition. Poor drudge! Whipped 
up with the lash of pepper, mustard, and 
hot spiced pickles, overburdened with a 
greater load than it can readily manage, 
kept in an ill-ventilated habitation, no 
wonder its owner is perpetually worrying. 
Give it a great deal of rest, and all the air 
and sunshine there is. Let its harness be 
comfortable, let its burden be light. How 
easy and simple and sensible it sounds. And 
yet as regularly as the sun rises—and alas! 
three times as often—housekeepers are try- 
ing to tempt the appetite of those who have 
no appetite. Instead of saying, “Go out in 
the open air, and work there until you 
can eat dry bread with keen relish,’’ they 
will say, “I am sure this jelly won’t hurt 
you,” or, “This cake is very plain,” or 
‘There is only a very little lard in this pie- 
crust.” 

The ragged boy whose mouth waters at 
the sight of a confectioner’s window, could 
probably eat half the contents of that win- 
dow without a dyspeptic pang. Why? 
Simply because his stomach has had so lit- 
tle work to do, and has had such long holi- 
days, that it is equal to such gigantic feats 
in assimilation as to make its possessor 
envied by negrly every well-fed and well- 
dressed man on the street. 





Hair Brushes held under the faucet oc- 
easionally and the full force of the water 
turned on, will seldom be found to _ re- 
quire any other cleaning. Cold water does 
not injure the bristles or take the polish 
off the backs; and the force of the water 
is usually sufficient to clean the dust and 
dandruff from between the bristles.—[Hel- 
en M, R. 


To Soften a Fur Rug—By careless wash- 
ing fur rugs sometimes become hardened. 
To soften rub the back of each with a mix- 
ture of 3 tablespoons of castor oil, 1 of tur- 
pentine and 1 of glycerin. Let this remain 
for a week, then rub thoroughly over a 
smooth block of wood.—[L. M. A. 








A CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home 
and business in order to be cured. Nature has 
produced a vegetable remedy that will pérma- 
nently cure Asthma and all diseases of the lungs 
and bronchial tubes. Having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases (with a 
record of 90 per cent. permanently cured), and 
desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all sufferers from Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis and nervous dis- 
easea, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail. Address with stamp, naming this paper, 
W.4A. Noyes, 835 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Dry Bronchitis. 
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FROM DR HUNTER’S LECTURES ON THE PROGRESS 
OF MEDICAL SCIEYCE IN LUNG DISEASES, 


There is another form, called dry bron- 
chitis, in which the matter expectorated is 
neither profuse nor watery nor purulent. 
It is a glutinous kind of stuff of a blu- 
ish white or pearly gray color. The chronic 
inflammation which causes it thickens the 
mucous membrane, thereby narrowing the 
tubes through which we breathe and short- 
ening and oppressing the breath. Often 
tubes of considerable size become complete- 
ly clogged by this tough phlegm, causing 
great difficulty in breathing. 

Of all the forms of bronchitis this is the 
most common. “In France,” says Laen- 
nec, “fully one-half of the people are 
found, on careful examination, to have 
thickening of some portion of the mucous 
lining of the lungs, caused by dry bronchi- 
tis.’ It is the most insidious of lung com- 
plaints, Those suffering from it have at 
first only a slight cough; it may be only 
a trifling coughing spell in the morning; 
they have a chilly sensation in the fore- 
noon and toward evening are feverish. 

There is always a feeling of more or less 
tightness and oppression in the chest, which 
is relieved from time to time by coughing 
up a quantity of the tough, jelly-like mat- 
ter before described. Sometimes the cough 
comes on in paroxysms, attended by great 
oppression and distress, like asthma. On 
inquiry of a person so affected if he has 
any lung trouble, he will almost certainly 
answer, no, and yet during your conver- 
sation will perhaps hack and raise this 
jelly-like mucous half a dozen times. 

Here we have a lung disease which di- 
rectly tends to consumption and has most 
of the symptoms of that disease, and yet 
is not consumption at all. When it ends 
fatally, as it often does, an examination of 
the lungs reveals neither tubercles, ulcera- 
tion nor the bacilli of tuberculosis, 

In such cases death generally results 
from suffocation caused by a sudden at- 
tack of congestion, which supervening on 
the chronic disease, fills the lungs with vis- 
cid mucous that the patient, in his weak- 
ened condition is unable to raise. 

Bronchitis is not generally treated with 
success because the proper remedies are 
not applied to the diseased tubes within 
the lungs. I had the good fortune some 
years ago to discover and successfully ap- 
ply a local treatment for this and other 
lung complaints. I made the air which 
the patient breathes the carrier of the 
remedies which are necessary for his cure. 
Instead of sending them on a roundabout 
way through the stomach and general sys- 
tem, I introduce them directly into the air 
tubes and cells of the lungs, where the 
disease and all the danger lies, and I know 
by ample experience that this treatment 
is the only hope there is for the cure of any 
form of bronchial or lung diseases. 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, it is nec- 
essary to mention this paper, and address 
Dr Robert Hunter association, 117 W 45th 
street, New York. 
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Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 
Homes for Home Builders 52%? 2nd arranged b: 
lans, lans of 


New York. Farm and village house plans, 
barns, stables, poultry etc, in 
Cloth, 12mo ° . ° ° . ° 
W 8S. B. Reed, ‘author of ‘‘House 
Reed $ Cottage House Plans for Everybody,’’ etc. 
For village and cottage homes. Together with complete 
lans and specifications. With over 100 illustrations. 
jeneral descriptions and detailed estimates of materials, 
construction and cost are given with each plan—by which 
any intelligent person may readily comprehend the char- 
acter of the buildings, and which will enable any builder 
of ordinary experience to’ prepare his estimates. Cloth, 
ee 6k ee ee a ee eee 
U 
Reed's Modern House Plans for Everybody 
By 8. B. Reed. This usefnl volume meets the wants of 
persons of moderate means, and gives a wide rance of de- 
signs, from a dwelling costing #250 up to $8,000, and adapt- 
ed to farm, village or town residences. Nearlv all of 
these plans have been tested by pene working. It 
gives an estimate of the quantity of every article used in 
the construction. and the cost of each article at the time 
the building was erected or the design made. Profusely 
illustrated. Cloth, black and gold, 12mo. e - 1.00 
Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
the 


on similar subjects which we, rgest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
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Potted Meats. 


EDITH DRAGB, 
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In a recent issue an article appeared ad- 
vocating the manufacture of potted meats 
as a remunerative home industry. It is 
now my purpose in the present article to 
explain the process by which these delicious 
savories are prepared. The method is sim- 
ple, and by carefully following the direc- 
tions, and taking pains to use only meat 
and butter that are absolutely fresh and 
sweet, one can hardly fail of success, while 
the list of meats, fish, game and poultry 
that may be potted, being practically end- 
less, render it possible to prepare an in- 
finite number of dishes at a small expen- 
diture of time or trouble. The most eco- 
nomical of all is perhaps 

Potted Beef: Procure a nice but inexpen- 
sive piece of beef, as free as possible from 
gristle and skin, and put it into a jar with 
a very little water. Cover closeiy, and 
stand in a saucepan of boiling water, letting 
the water reach within two inches of the 
top of the jar. Boil gently until tender, 
and remove from the fire to cool a little; 
then cut it into pieces the size of a wal- 
nut and pass four or five times through 
any good meat chopper, or sausage ma- 
chine, or until very fine. Mix with the 
ground meat by degrees all or a portion of 
the gravy that has run from it while cook- 
ing, and as much good salt butter as can 
be afforded, together with any nice mellow 
meat drippings on hand, bearing in mind 
the fact that the butter or fat adds to the 
keeping qualities, the gravy on the contrary 
detracting fram them. Season to taste with 
pepper, salt and nutmeg or mace, kKnead- 
ing meanwhile with the hands into a per- 
fectly smooth mass. Fill smal’ jar with 
this, smoothing the top, and cover with a 
layer of butter, just warmed and poured 
over. Store in a cool and dark place. 

Potted Veal: Cook the veal thoroughly 
in a covered pan, without brown‘ng it, and 
when cold proceed as before, allowing 1 1b 
of cooked ham or bacon to every four of 
veal. Omit most of the gravy, season with 
lemon juice, mace, etc, and pack away for 
present use only, as veal will not keep as 
long as the other meats. , 

Potted Pork: Select a nice piece of cold 
roast or pickled pork. Add sufficient good 
pork dripping instead of butter, and_sea- 
son rather highly with mustard, etc. Press 
into jars with a top layer of clarified lard. 

Potted Tongue: Cook tongue as usual and 

pass through the machine twice. Add the 
butter, with cayenne pepper and salt to 
aste. 
. Potted Ham: To every 4 Ibs cooked lean 
ham, allow 1 lb fat. Grind until fine, sea- 
soning. with 1 teaspoon pounded mace or 
powdered nutmeg, and a large % teaspoon 
cayenne pepper. Pack into pots, using but- 
ter both in the mixing and as a top layer. 

Potted Liver: Parboil the liver in salted 
water for half an hour, and bake slowly 
for the same length of time. Grind and add 
sufficient onion juice, pepper and salt to 
taste, together with a sprig of parsley and 
a little lemon juice. Mix with plenty of 
butter and store away for present use. 

Very many other dishes may be prepared 
by combining two or more meats, etc, and 
seasoning with dried mushrooms, celery 
seeds or the ordinary dried herrings; open- 
ing up to the skillful housekeeper a com- 
paratively new and delicious branch of the 
culinary art. 





Keeping Grapes Whole. 


MARIAN LINCOLN. 





Grapes: Select round, perfect bunches, 
carefully picking out any that are unsound, 
and being sure that the grapes are per- 
fectly dry. Handle as little as possible, 
and do not have it too ripe. Place each 
bunch in a small paper bag and tie it tight- 
ly to keep out the air. When all the bunches 
have been so disposed of, place one layer 
in a shallow box in a dry, cool room. If 
there are more bunches than will make 
one layer, another box must be used, as 
they must not be packed one upon the 
other. Examine the bags every few days, 
and if there are any damp or soft places, 
pick off the unsound fruit. Grapes will 


“ing it. 


keep perfectly until Christmas by this 
method. 

Grapes No 2: Allow the grapes to hang 
on the vines as long as possible without 
freezing.: Gather them on a cool, dry day, 
without touching the fruit, handling it en- 
tirely by the stems. This is to avoid bruis- 
In cutting, leave the stem as long 
as possible. Pick over carefully, rejecting 
all soft or imperfect bunches. Pack on the 
Same day they are gathered. Provide large, 
pasteboard boxes without a break, or new 
wooden cheese boxes; whichever kind is used 
must have tight-fitting covers. A supply 
of dry cork dust will also be needed. This 
dust may be purchased at almost any drug 
store, and is quite inexpensive. It is a non- 
conductor of heat and resists moisture, and 
is therefore always in perfect condition. 
Put a layer of the cork dust in the boxes, 
then one of grapes, another of the dust, 
and so on, not allowing the bunches of 
grapes to touch one another. Put on the 
box covers, tie down securely, and keep 
in a dry, cool storeroom or attic. Will 
keep for months. 

Grapes No 3: Gather perfect bunches, 
from which not a single grape has dropped, 
observing all the precautions given above. 
Lay sheets of cotton on hanging shelves 
in a cool, dry cellar. Wrap a bit of cotton 
about each stem, securing it with thread, 
and lay the bunches on the cotton, not al- 
lowing one to touch another. Cover with 
another layer of cotton, and tuck the edges 
securely under the edges of the first layer. 





Egg Plant. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 


Stuffed Egg Plant: Cut them in halves 
lengthwise and parboil them in slightly 
salted water. Scoop out most of the in- 
side and mash finely, add half the quan- 
tity of finely minced chicken or veal, a 
small onion chopped fine, a spoonful of soft 
butter, a spoonful of bread crumbs soaked 
in some gravy, and seasoning to taste. A 
few chopped mushrooms make a pleasing 
addition. Fill the halves with this mixture, 
lay in a well-buttered pan and bake for 
three-fourths of an hour. 

Fried Egg Plant: Cut into slices % inch 
thick, pare and let stand in salted water 
for half an hour before using. Then dip 
each slice in beaten egg and powdered 
crackers or bread crumbs, and fry in boil- 
ing fat until nicely browned on both sides. 
Spread soft butter on top of each slice be- 
fore serving. 

Egg Plant Rissoles: Wash and cook in 
boiling water for half an hour, then take 
up and cut in halves. Scoop out the inside, 
mix it with 2 beaten eggs, 1 cup finely 
minced cold meat and % cup bread crumbs. 
Season to taste. Form into small oblong 
rolls, and fry to a delicate brown. 

Stewed Egg Plant: Cook the egg plant 
whole in plenty of water until perfectly 
tender, drain, pare and cut up in_ con- 
venient-sized pieces for mashing. Mash 
very smooth, seasor with a little thyme, 
minced onion, salt, pepper and a large 
spoonful of butter. Grate spread crumbs 
over the top, add little bits of butter and 
set in the oven to brown. 








Grape Juice—Get the juice out with a 
press, or if preferred pick the grapes off 
the stems and put in a stone crock 
om the back part of the stove until 
they get hot, when they will mash easily. 
Pour in a flannel bag and let them drain 
all night. In the morning put the juice 
thus drained into a porcelain kettle, allow- 
ing % lb of sugar to 1 qt. Let it reach the 
boiling point, bottle and seal.—[M. D. Beale. 





Quince Marmalade—Rub the quinces 
with a cloth, cut in quarters, put on the 
fire with a little water and stew till suf- 
ficiently tender to rub through a sieve. 
When strained, put in 1 lb of sugar to 1 Ib 
of pulp, set on the fire and cook slowly. 
When a little cooled cuts smoothly it is 
done.—[Old-Fashioned Girl. 





Canned Pimentos—These are simply red 


peppers; the long, tapering, sharp-pointed 
variety is the best to use. They are fully 
worth the trouble to put up, as they retail 
at 15c a can, and in glass jars 35c per at. 
Use those fully ripe and red, but not in the 
least dry or woody. Cut off stem end and 


extract seeds, drop into a jar and cover with 
brine that will float an egg. Let stand three 
Wash peppers in several waters, 


days. 











MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


cover with clear water, let stand one day 
and drain well. Place peppers in cans, fill 
to overflowing with boiling water, add a 
level tablespoon of salt to each quart. of 
water, place a 2-in layer of straw in wash 
boiler,.on this cans, weighted down with a 
board, pour in boiling water to come up 
two-thirds on cans, cover with the lids and 
place cover on boiler. After water boils, 
simmer 10 minutes, remove cans and seal. 
They are used in salads as a relish with 
cold meats, or are stuffed with rice, mac- 
aroni or bread crumbs.—[Eleanor M. Lucas. 





Cafe Mousse: Take the yolks of 4 eggs, 
2 tablespoons of powdered sugar and half 
a pint of strong cold coffee, put these to- 
gether in a granite pan and set it on the 
stove. Let it come to the thickness of 
cream, but do not allow it to boil. Stir it 
constantly. When it is thick enough, pour 
into a basin and whip it till perfectly cold. 
Add a pint of stify-whipped cream and 
beat it till blended and light. Put it in a 
mold and place in an ice cream freezer, 
well packed, for several hours. 
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‘In the quality of the soap 
is the life of the clothes’’ 


Babbitts 
Best Soap 


is full of quality, the quality 








that counts, the quality of true 
economy, the quality that does- 
n’t need premiums — all your 3 
money’s worth of soap. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 
OOoW 
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y U how to make $3 a day 
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The Home Dressmaker. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 


arrangement with the manufacturers, 
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.» melton and’ covert 
ge eppPropriate, fabrics 
mode. The col- 
4 and revers may be of 
cl if preferred. 





serge 
propriate, | fabrics 


ap mod skirt 
Se finished with 

™. e 8 Ga 
- with Hbbop, 


velvet a braid. 





infants’ Wardrobe. 


Price, 40 cents. 


only TEN 
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7803—LADIES’ FIVE- 
gos SKIRT. 22, 24, 
2 and 30-inch waist. 
The” skirt is given in 


fashionable length with 909 — CHILD’S 
slight train perforated DRESS. 4, 6, 8 and 10 
for walking length. It ears. Cashmere, vene- 
can be made up in silk jan, covert, ~oplin or 





or woolen materials such 
as venetian or broad- 
cloth, cheviot, serge, 
crepon and ladies’ cloth. 


cheviot are appropriate 
for this mode, with rib- 

on, silk, velvet, lace or 
braid for trimming. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give -both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 





Perhaps it is because I am a woman that 
I don’t find a hen-minded woman quite so 
tiresome as a rooster-minded man.—[E, W. 








Tremulous 
Hands. 












When the nervous system 
is weakened, the body gen- 
erally shows the symptom 
of tremuiousness in some of 
its members. The hands 
shake, the lips twitch at the 
corners, or the eyelids quiv- 
er involuntarily. Such a 
condition calls for medicine 
which feeds the nerves. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, acting directly 
on the stomach and organs of di- 
— and nutrition, as a won- 

erful influence in restoring nerv- 


ous force. It quiets the nerves 
not by dru seins them into stupor 
but by feeding t em into strength. 


The “Discovery” has restored 
the health of thousands of those 
who were utterly hopeless, giving 
them back natural appetite, phy- 
sical vigor, healthful sleep and 
mental strength. There is no 
alcohol in “Golden Medical Dis- 
covery ” and it contains no opium, 
cocaine or other narcotic. 

David Duggins, zo, ‘om. Ohio 
Co., Kentucky, writes: 
began taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery I think I had 
nervous or general debility of three 

— duration. I took three bot- 

les of the ‘Discovery.’ During the 
time I was taking it my sleep be- 
came more refreshing and I gained 
fifteen pounds weight, end also 
gained strength every day.” 

Free, on receipt of stamps to pay ex- 

nse of mailing ov/y, Dr. Pierce’s Med- 
ical Adviser, 1008 pages. Send 21 one- 
cent stamps for book in paper covers, 
or 31 stamps in cloth binding to Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ay velling 60 The. BAKER’S TEAS, 

) Ete. Silver Watch and Chain 
71bs. ; Rieke!” Wateh ; 10 Ibs. Camera, Gold 

Ring 0 e Curtains; 18 Ibs. Toilet 

Set; es Ibs. Ten Set, Banquet La: mp. 

dolin or Guitar; a Hrteton up for a leycle, 


Se ont prepaid. one . 
AE 
Sa BELOW. cost 


000 Wek SRARE cucrantced 
VSemipunent must be closed out. 
1900 Models, best makes, $11 to $20 
99 & '98 Models, enone grade S810 $13 
500 Second 


all makes and models, f goon as new, 


10. 
he at half factory cost. We shi; 
anywhere on trial without a cent 
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distributing Catalogues for us. 
earned a wheel last year. Our 
proposition is even more liberal. 

Write at onee for our Bargain 
and Special Offer. + Address Dept. 461, 
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MEAD CYCLE CO. Cee 


SENOS HOMONEY 





and if 
+ cee complete with 
eodies, gangs, oil can ‘irccn book. 
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ful solid oa Easiest ae 
machine re yoneres. MOST WONDERFUL 


SEARS, ROEBUOK & CO. CHICAGO. 
APPENDICITIS. 


meth hod is tehowes. 








Prevented. ‘ Opérations and very 
often Ful! ——— | our 

riiculars mail. 
bottle lasts a yee, ie BXEUS ME! ICAL 
O., Oconto Falls, wie 








EARN MORE | MONEY 


REES SCHOLARSHIP 


Neeser ENGINEERING 
IN si School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 




















COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 tert car ees Tievaiana. 


You you 
SHOULD LD MUST 


If you would keep up with the cnstio. 
And you pe somes do this in order to be suc- 





you ook not ta done so! 
already have some books, add to them on 
thereby increase your knowledge. 
are the largest publishers of 
rural books in the world! And 

what we do not publish we will be glad to 
getfor you! Our publications cover the 


Farm, Orchard, Flower Garden, 


>» Shooting, ‘Archi itec- 
ture, Vegetables. Forestry, Insect 
Pests, and Housekeeping 


in all their branches. All of them are by 
practica] men, many of whom have worl 
wide reputations. 


FREE Our Vy Desertelire Cate. 
logue pages) wi sen 
Tree of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New, Large cocrnee ive 
ated Ca inlegue, 100 agessI a 
9 inches, 50 Ijiustrations, thoroughly indexed | ; 
aut ors, and containing Detailed Descriptions of all =e 





best 
books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents in :tamps— 
which aoe pays the postage. 


‘ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO MLE: 


e Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books COMPANY, Chicage ee 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 
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A Woman's Way. 


338 











Sometimes she comes right out and says 
She does not love me, flat; 

I smile and think it wouldn’t do 
For me to tell her that. 


And sometimes when I tie her shoes 
She calls me stupid. Why, 

Just think! suppose I'd cali her that 
Phew! How ‘twould make her cry. 


And sometimes when I claim a kiss 
She turns me off: “Nay! nay!’”’ 
But oh! what trouble it would make 

If I should act that way. 


If she would only let me feel 
That I had won her, then 
I'd be more settled than I am; 

I'd act like other men. 


And yet I hate to own it up— 
I'm but a man, you know— 
Because my girl treats me this way 
Is why I love her so. 
[kxchange. 


The Lively Table. 


Peachie—‘‘Miss” Muggins,—indeed no. I 
am a happy married woman. I'll just ask 








our kind editor to show you one cause of 
my happiness. So here is my dear seven- 
years-old Peachie.—[Sally Muggins. 





Little Rayon—It may interest many read- 


ers to know that the words at the 
end of our story of this title, and 
which form so pleasing a “play’’ on the 


hero’s name, are from an old French song, 
and mean, “Little Ray! Ray of our rising 
sun!” 





Circle Helpful—Mr Monster, I am glad 
you did not’ make up your mind to swallow 
the kind remarks of Uncle Will to the mem- 
bers of Circle Helpful. We are very fortu- 
nate in having among us Sallie Muggins 
and Uncle Will. I believe with Antique 
that unless there is true love existing 
among young people about to enter the 
holy bonds of matrimony, their marriage 
will be a failure. I, too, love the farm and 
expect one of these days to marry a farm- 
er, and I made his acquaintance through 
the circles.—[A, Circler. 





Give Daughter Credit—Troubled Grand- 


mother, you doubtless loved yourbabies and 
tended them in the way that seemed best 
to you. Why not give your daughter or 
son’s wife credit for the same? If the child 
you mention is under the doctor’s care, it 
is fair to suppose she is being fed by his 
advice. As to an ordinary baby, the place 
for him up to three months is in his bed, 
and the cruelty is in handling and tossing 
him about. The necessary washing and 
feeding is all the handling it needs. I be- 
lieve more of the ills of growing children 
and adults could be traced directly to the 
“care’’ they had to submit to as babies than 
anyone has any idea of. A good cry never 
hurt a healthy baby and the cry of sick- 
ness and pain is easy to distinguish. It 
requires a much higher order of mother 


love to “neglect” her baby in the face of 
unkind and ignorant criticism because she 
believes she is following the best course for 
the future good of the chi.d, than it does 
to yield at once to the insi inct to stop its 
erying at any cost. My b.bies do not look 
like neglected or abused children; they are 
hearty and healthy. I have always had 
a regular time for feeding them, and I nevc 
take them upg when liittie unless there i-~ 
some other reason than their crying. They 
go to bed and sieep ‘without rocking, and 
they don’t make any fuss about it. I would 
like to see the person who could rock either 
of them to sleep and put him down with- 
out waking him. I had a woman to help 
me who would run and take my baby up 
as goon as he cried, and until I stopped her, 
feed him every little while. She said she 
had nine and always tended them that way. 
She couwldn’t bear to see a baby neglected. 
Only two of hers lived beyond infancy; 
they all died of cholera infantum or indi- 
gestion.—[Susan Nipper. 





Harmless Correspondence—There seems 
to be some difference of opinion on corre- 
spondence between male and female Ta- 
blers. I mryself am not against it, because 
I think there is no harm in it. It tends to 
bring about a feeling of good will among 
the Tablers, and also to educate them in 
corresponding. As far as not knowing the 
person concerned, you cannot denounce one 
before you find out what he or she is. It 
is time enough to discontinue writing when 
you find out that there is anything objec- 
tionable about the person you are corre- 
sponding with, but not before.—[N. L. N. 





Darkest Before Dawn—Do tell us what 
kind of luck you had farming this season. 
Our hay crop is a failure, the new disease 
took all our bossies, the drouth spoiled 
the gardens, that great wind came and left 
the apple and pear crop on the ground, 
and top of it all taxes are higher than ever. 
If our town goes much farther into debt, 
it will sell its birthright; seven years of 
plenty follow seven years of famine; it is 
always darkest. just before dawn. I trust 
so in the farming line.—[E. B. 





Do Your Part—God gives every bird its 
food, but he does not throw it into the 
nest.—[J. G. Holland. We sometimes hear 
people say, what is the use of worrying, 
the Lord will provide for all of us and it 
is true toc; there is enough provided at all 
times for all of us in this good old world. 
But suppose we sit down on a big flat 
stone. Then how about the providing? 
Will we get our share wheeled up to us? 
Never! There is just one way to get our 
share, that is by using our heads and our 
hands; the more we use them the larger 
will be our share.—[Silas Q. Croker. 





Educational—Nalda Day, if I am not too 
late, permit me to give you a few sugges- 
tions on the matter of attending the pub- 
lic schools at an advanced age. It seems to 
be the general opinion among the Tablers 
that you should go on through the course 
prescribed by the common schools at no 
maiter what disadvantage. Of course, no 
one can deny the advisability of getting a 
good education as soon in life as possible, 
but it is hardly necessary at your age to 
take up all the fine points laid down by 
the common school system, that are intend- 
ed more as an exercise to develop the mind 
than anything else. Why not attend a good 
business college? All the better schools of 
this class have an English department 
where the rudiments of a good education 














Can Become 


» Architects, 
a phoney Me- 
chanical or Electrical Sustnctee. 


Write for our Farmers’ Circular, tell- 
ing of farmers who have successfully 
changed their occupation without loss 
of time or money. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1408 Scranton, Pa. 
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ke 
Life 
Saved 


Miss Frankie Hathaway, of Six- 
teenth St., Holland, Mich., says: 
“I am twenty-one years old. 
When I was nineteen years old I 
was so weak I could not walk 
across the floor. I was terribly 
emaciated and my skin had lost 
all color. The doctor pronounced 
the disease Anaemia. Being ad- 
vised to try Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale 4: » I bought a 
box, and before I had taken all of 


the pills — that they were 
doing me 


Appetite increased 
and the Footthy color began to 
show in my cheeks and lips. I con- 
tinued to use the pills and was 

ently cured, I know that 
Be. Williams? Pink Pills for Pale 
People saved my life, and I believe 
that no other medicine could have 
done it.’"—From Ottawa Times, 
Holland, Mich. 


Dr. Williams’ 


Pink Pills 
_ for 


Pale People 


are sold oe ot all druggists or direct from 
the Dr. Williams Medicine Co,, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., Power on receipt of price, 
60 cent» per box ; six boxes, §2.50, 








Are You Deaf?? 

All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD- HEARING 

are now CURABLE by our new invention: only th e born 

deaf sxe incurable, HEAD NOISES CEASR IMMEDIATELY. 
your case, Examination and advice 

You ‘on cure yourself at home at 2 + b cost. 


lnteruational Aural Clinic, §2° Deptt cHIchao. 
PMR Ree eee Mee Rew Reloss 


| Rgents|e| 
[| COanted 


oul desire to secure a number or experiencea 
rs for the “ AMERICAN AGRI ULTURIS' t ms 
in the the > States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginie s — 
the South, and Pennsylvania on SALA 
EXPENSES. Residents of the eee states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


ag Se Se ae ee ee 
ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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are taught, if you are not already fitted to 
go on with the business branches. Or there 
are dozens of scientific and technical schools 
where you can fit yourself for some useful 
pursuit in life, if you do not care for an 
active business life. And last but not least, 
the correspondence school has lately heen 
developed to such an extent that you may 
have a good knowledge -of any subject you 
may wish to study brought right to your 
door. This is the age of the specialist, and 
it is the person that has a perfect knowl- 
edge of some one thing that succeeds, and 
not the. man that at no matter how great 
a cost has succeeded in gaining a smatter- 
ing of many things.—[Ned Burns. 


Dear “Old Maid’’—It is a long time since 
IT came to the Table and had a chat with 
the sisters. I feel I want to say a word 
in behalf of the “poor old maid,” for the 
dearest friend I have is an ‘fold maid.” She 
is not cranky, but kind to every one. In 
sickness she is always there to help; in 
trouble she will sympathize with and pray 
for you. In the Sabbath school and 
church her place is never vacant. She is 
the companion and solace of a widowed 
mother, and we all love our dear “old 
maid.’—[E. M. Budd, 





A Good Motto—Boys, do all the good you 
can and don’t make a fuss about it. If that 
motto graced the walls of more of our 
homes in this country, I wonder what the 
outcome would be. I never saw it outside of 
a, hospital or a fire department. Some will 
say that is just the place for such.a motto, 
but when I hear so much kicking because 
“TI was compelled to do that,” or hear some- 
one brag, “I did it,” when in fact it all 
amounts to nothing, I long to display that 
motto.—[Silas Q. Croker. 

Helpful—"‘The other side’ was fully as 
interesting as the articles on “summer 
boarders.” These do not mention the sick- 
ness and accidents that occur in a house 
full of people. It is better for a family’s 
happiness for them to be by themselves, 
selling their surplus garden truck, eggs, 
cream and chickens. But there is an un- 
selfish point of view. In taking summer 
boarders, both sides may be helpful to each 
other in many ways.—[Auntie, 





Asked and Answered—Miss,M., to take 
ink out of linen, dip the ink-spot in pure 
melted tallow, wash out the tallow and the 
ink will disappear. Milk may be used. to 
remove ink from colored muslins. - Soak 
for half an et and wash with warm 
water.—[A. R, A. 

Can anyone tell me what to use to remove 
spots from polished steel, on a stove? Flies 
speck it, and while it can be cleaned, the 
mark remains.—fMrs A. M. B, 





Only Respectable Person—Old Rough 
and Tumble and Mrs Talker in the June 
16 issue, you voice my sentiments exactly. 
Love lightens labor wonderfully and we find 
more true friendship in the country than 
in the cities, as a rule. If you have any 
love at all. for the beautiful, you can make 
a country home a veritable paradise, even 
if it is smaH. ‘We havea large crabapple 
tree in our yard, and to my mind, too, no 
greenhouse flower smells sweeter than it 
when in bloom. Of course there are draw- 
backs in the country as well as in town, 
“every fence has two sides;” but it seems 
to me that in the country only the shift- 
less need suffer for the necessaries of life. 
Pansy, I don’t agree with you, at least 
not where the older ones are concerned. I 
correspond with some of our circle friends, 
privately I mean, and I don’t’ see any 
wrong in so doing. It isn’t always our next 
door neighbor whom we have known ll 
our lives, who is the only respectable per- 
son in this world.—[Old Maid No 3. 





Write a Letter—Describe new or good 
features: in the. domestic or household de- 
partments of your agricultural fairs, and 
write us a letter about them. If you have 
a camera take that with you. The best 
letter illustrated gets our five-dollar prize, 
the two next ‘best receive two and a half 
dollars each. The best letter without pho- 
tograph gets two dollars and the next three 
best one dollar each. The contest remains 
open till Oct 15, so as to include all. the 
fairs. But some fairs come much earlier, 
and letters describing these may be written 
and sent at once. Address Prize Editor. 
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~-2-/ ENTERPRISE } 
a ) ‘ | Meat a"“Food 
=? le > Chopper 


Chops raw or cooked meats, fish and other food bet- 
ter, more evenly and more rapidly, than any other chopper. More 
convenient to use and to clean than any other chopper. Will save 
you time and work in the preparation of almost every meal. -Will 
save enough food to pay for itself ten times over. Always ready, never 
gets out of order; can be cleaned in a minute. At-all hardware, house- 
furnishing and department stores. 35 styles and sizes—hand and power. From $1.00 to 


$275.00. Catalogue, describing many other household helps mailed free, 
Send 4 cents for the “Enterprising Housekeeper ”—contains 200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., Philadeiphia, U. S. A. 
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Sj 48 PIECES SILVERWARE 
but the truth. You can get 
ing our Remedies. We have a reputation for square & honest dealing. 
corated set & 48 pieces of silver plated table ware with a beautifulButter*knife,* Sugar Spoon 
with the Butter.knife, Sry 3 Spoon & Salt & Pepper set, the 12 Kniv es, 1 2 Table ae oe 8 come ee 


PIEC 
Arare chance. No de- 
. ception, wespeaknothing, 
a@ full size decorated breakfast, dinner or tea set (144 pieces) & 12 sik 
ver plated knives, 12 forks, 12 tea spoons & 1% table spoons for-se 
& to prove it, every honest person who selis 6 boxes of our Vegetab & ets. a box, a 
tive cure for constipation, indigestion & torpid liver, will receive our aeons offerof a 144 
de 
& Salt & Pepper set which we give absolutely free for selling the 6 boxeg of Pills. Don’t send a cent, ard 
we send Pile by mail, when sold send us the 21.50 & we guarantee if i: Bs’ Loops 7 with o'ghon a x Ay shall riage 4 
w.4 fare shes & 
rarartes a ¥: oITYy. 


144 piece decorated Set will be given absolutely free. We are an old re fables concern, 
silverware full size for family use, Address L, QETTNEE, Supt., Dept. B, 30 W. 














Artistic = Monuments 


cOosT NOM 


oS uires — expense and care, and eventually crum 
r Earth. Be Besides it 7 very expensive. 


frost. oss-growth is an impossibility. It is-m 


lars’ worth of work sold to readers of this paper in the last few years. 


Che Monumental Bronze Co., CHERRY STREET, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


FARBER ones in White Bronze 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite’ soon gets memepos Pgey ted 
es back ‘oth- 


White Bronze : is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble with the a ee +4 


than any stone. Then why not investigate it? It has been adopted for 
nearly one hundred public monuments. We have designs from $4.00 to 

. Write at once for free designs and-information. It puts you Per 
no obligations, We deal direct and deliver everywhere. Thousands of dol- 











Conducted in the interests A magazine unlike any 


of the higher life of the other for the homes of 
household. the world, 














nstisinon| FLOUSEKEEPING] is, 








Monthly—,Volume 31 10 Cents per Copy 


$t.0o per Year 








the interests of the higher life of the household, for it is deveted not only: to practice, 

but to inspiration—to telling how the everyday affairs of life may be conducted, but 

always leading upward. Its departments, regular and special, are as numerous as 

the varied phases of the life of the household. It appeals to either sex, whether of 

young or of advancing years. It not only helps but gratifies the physical, mental and 
wsthetic natures of allits readers. The contributors’ list for the coming year is a long one, and 
contains the names of many writers who are already familiar to the public. 


FAMILY ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


This great work which cost thousands of dollars to perfect, contains 176 pages; 11 1-2 by 14, including 
79 full page maps in colors and 375 illustrations, It combines an Atlas and Encyclopedia, and in 
details, coloring, printing, etc.,.is.as good as any $10 atlas ever offered. To mtroduce Good House- 
keepitig-into every home where it is not at present taken we make the following special offer; 


$4.00 IN VALUE FOR $1.00. 


For only. $1.00 we will send Good Ifousekeeping until January 1, 1902 (15 months $1.50) 
and The FamilyAtlas (worth $2.50) as above described by mail, postpaid, thus giving $4.00 .n value 
for only $1.00. We guarantee Satisfaction and will on receipt of a postal send a copy of the maga- 
zixe and Atlas on ‘apprdval, on receipt of which you can remit if as } eapronagasl Order now 


as this offer will not appear again. 
Address all orders to THE PHELPS PUBLISHING co. Springfield, Mass. 


?<. HOUSEKEEPING occupies a position peculiarly its own, in that it is conducted in 
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CHICAGO HO 


West 35th and Iron 
a a ae 


{MACHINERY 2»¢ SUPPLIES at BARGAIN PRICES | 


We have the largest machinery depot on earth. We secure our machinery from 
the various buildings and plants that we are constantly buying. We purchased The 
World's Fair, The Omaha Exposition, The Chicago Post-Office and numerous other 
noted structures. Our facilities for rebuilding machinery are unsurpassed. We 


cover all our sales with binding guarantees. BOILERS FROM $25 UP. ENGINES 
FROM $35 UP. STEAM PUMPS FROM $15 UP - etc.,c 


We alsocarry a com apeee stock of general ee woh as 
j ING, HANGERS, PULLEY IRON 
PIPE, VALVES4nd FITTINGS, IRON ROOFING, HARD- 
WARE, PLUMBING MATERIAL, etc, Cut this 
ad. out and we willsend you Free our 250 page 

jogue 25. Weare constantly buying 
entire stocks at Sheriff. 


USE. SEWRECKING CO. | 


is and Receivers Sales, 
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| The Prosperous 
Farmer : f: 8:8 





Farming is a science, ‘To farm with 
profit, the farmer must thoroughly in- 
form himself on the subject of fertilizers, 
If he does this, success is assured. Potash 
is essential to every crop. 

We have valuable books telling all about the 
use of fertilizers and Potash which should be in 


the hands of every farmer We gladly mail-thém 
FREE. A postal will do. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 
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ASBESTINE 


How Would You Like to be the Paint Man? . 
You don’t have to be an expert to use Asbestine weather- 
roof, fire-proof, cold water paint. It comes as a d 
Twhite aud 16 colors). 


Mix it with cold water; an 


In addition to tetas weather-proof and 


itis germ-proof, 


ough we turned os more than 
years’ test and every — its sales 


Ask your dealer for it, or send 


9 Milwuakee Ave., 


finitely. - Best. of oll, is fo Sheen, 
costing not one-quarter as much as oil paint, That’s wh 
wo had to quadruple our factory last year and still couldn't 
fill all orders, al 
pounds. Ten 
vreaeed. It’s just the thing for the 
barn, stables, ne te gy = fenees—in fact everyth 
ought to be painted 
card EK samples of tints and priee list. 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 369 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
100 William St., New York, 


use, inside and out; 


powder 
y can 
proof, 


7,000,000 
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us 25c. and we will crs, ou examine it 


biaate LAr rel 
pencu sé on satisfied it is the handiest 
staple pul cata ever ene ane it en want it, pay the 
Land take it. It is a Wire Outter, 
mie Puller, Pinchers, Tightner, Pliers, 
’ ate a Wrench, all forged from best tool stect. 
AGENTS WANTED —they make 85. to 612. per day. 
rite at once for circulars and terms. 


Utes Drop Forge & ToolCo., Room 9,296 Broadway, New York. 

















HomME 
PorK MAKING 


Tue ART oF 
RAISING AND CURING PorRK 
ON THE FARM 


A complete guide for the farmer, the country 
butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that per- 
tains to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving and 
storing pork product—from scalding vat to kitchen 
table and dining room. 


.. By 
A. W. FULTON 


Commercial editor of American Agriculturtst and 
Urange Judd Farmer, assisted by pork 
specialists in the United States 

* and England. 


There are chapters on pork making on the farm, finishing 
off hogs for bacon, slaughtering, scalding and scraping, 
dressirg and cutting, what to do with the offal, the fine 
points in making lard, pickling and barreling, care of 
hams and shoulders, dry-salting bacon and sides, smoking 
and smokehouses, keeping bacon and hams, side lights on 
pork making, packing house cuts of pork, magnitude of the 
swine industry, discovering the merits of roast pig. The 
many recipes for cooking and serving pork are the favorite 
dishes of the best cooks. Fully illustrated and substantially 
and handsomely bound. 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


§2 Lafayette Place, New York 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 























4 Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books Sov Wy eee 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 
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Wells! 


THERE iS ing W IN THE! 
ARID RECIONS. 
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DRILLING | 
MACHINE. 


It is a quick worker, | 


no springs to slac 
; break, strongly built, ¢ 
either steam or horse 


power. m sizes. We 
ull line of Nang Send for free catalogue. 
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Star Drilling Machine Ca,,Akron, Ohio, 
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WELL macnines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 


Strong, simple and durable. Any 


mechanic can 


@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 





EY STONE 


FODDER + al 


The first successful Husker built. 


The most efficient Shredder. 
This machine will add 20 per cent 
to the acreage of your farm, for it 
converts the entire corn plant into a sale- 


able product. 


It husks the ears, delivering them into 
crib or wagon, while it shreds stalks, 


leaves, etc., into a fine soft fodder, readily 
eaten by all kinds of stock. Every ma- 
chine equippei with our famous DOU- 


BLE SPIRAL SHREDDER HEAD. 
1900 modelsshow important new 
features. Sizes suitable for 
any purpose ; 
We make the largest and 
finest line of these ma- 

chines in the world. 


Write for catalogue. § 
KEYSTONE MFG. CO. 
32 River St. 

Sterling, tl. 
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Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR.SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
umps, iron and wood bee machinery} shaft- 
ng, pulleys, belting and mil supp lies. Prices 

lowest. We can save you money. We rite to us. 


‘HARRIS MACHINERY co., 
1008 Washington Ave., Minnéapolis,; Minn. 


Bic BOOKS eee, 


Of Value to the Poultry Raiser, the 
Bee-Keeper and the Keeper of 
House Birds. 


Th N W F; By H._H. Stoddard. A practi- 
e e g arm cal, reliable manual upon pro- 
ducing eggs and mg for market as a profitable busi- 
ness enterprise, either by itself or connected with other 
branches of agriculture. It tells all about how to feed 
gad manage, how to breed and select, incubators and 
ers, its labor-saving devices, etc., etc., a. 331 pp., 

140 original illustrations, cloth 1.08 
C. Root. The 


Quinby's New Bee Keeping i eidiion of bee keep- 


ing expiained: Combining the result of. fifty years’ expe- 
rience with the latest discoveries and inventions and ee 
senting the most ee women, as a —T. 
work. Cloth, 12mo 1.00 


Canary Birds san he 


1gmo 


'B gm 2.83 d D 
American Bird Fancier By, D. WanBeorne =": 


rear and care for song and domestic birds, This 
<n and important little work for all who are inter- 
ested in the keeping of song birds has been revised and 
enlarged, and is now a complete manual on the subject. 
All who own valuable birds or wish to do so, will find 
the new Fancier indispensable. New, revised and valores 
edition. Illustrated, paper . 
Above are briefly described a few only of the man books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the world, supply. 


Catalogue Free of this and many: other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette P1,New York. 


Swine BOOKS 


Which Should Be in Every Farm Library. . 
Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 


Cob S - b d By F. D. Coburn. New, 
0 urn’ $ wine us an LY revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. The breeding, rearing and management of swine, 
and the prevention and treatment of their diseases. It is 
the fullest and freshest compendium eae ha: swine 
breeding yet offered. Cloth, l2mo . 1.50 


The American Merino. For Wool or for Mutton 


Stephen Powers. A practical and most valuable 
on on the selection, care, breeding and diseases of the 
Merino sheep in all sections of the United States. It is 
a full and exhaustive treatise wen os one breed of 
sheep. Cloth, 12mo P e - 150 
H rri th Pj By Joseph Harris. “The points of the 

a $ cn e 8 various English and Amcrican breeds 
are thoroughly discussed, and the great advantage of 
using thoroughbred males clearly shown. The work is 
equally valuable to the farmer who keeps but few pigs 
and to_ the saemaal on an extensive — a, 
Cloth, 12mo ‘ ° 1.00 


Stewart's Shepherd's Manual By Henry Stewart A 


treatise on the sheep for American farmers and sheep 
growers. It is so plain that a farmer or a farmer's son, 
who has never ~+ a sheep, may learn from its pages how 
to manage a fio successfully, and yet so complete that 
even the experienced shepherd may gather many sugges- 
tions from it. The results of personal experience of some 
years with the characters of the various modern breeds of 
sheep, and the sheep raising capabilities of man ortions 
of our extensixe territory and that of Canada an e care- 
ful study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly 
subject, with those by which they may eventually be 
afflicted through ‘unforeseen accidents—as well as the 
methods of management called for under our circum- 
stances are here gathered. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 1.00 


Above are briefly desctibed a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
"a Books in the World, supply. 


EE Descrintive Book.Catalogue on Application 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





